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W/* THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS—DETERMINED 
@ to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind, and 
e to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights 
of men and women and of nations large and small, and 
to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be maintained, and 


@ to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 


AND FOR THESE ENDS 
to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good neighbors, and 
to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and 


to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, that armed force shall not be used, 
save in the common interest, and 


@ to employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic and social advancement of all peoples, 


HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS. 
From the Preamble to the Charter of the United Nations 











Presidents Message : 


WILL THE SPIRIT TRIUMPH? 


ITH the cessation of fighting an era has come to an end—an end brought about by the discovery 

of the overwhelming power of atomic force. Near the close of the old era the United Nations met 
and prepared a Charter for an international organization that, in addition to preventing war, would 
enable mankind to put into effect its highest common aspirations. Since the beginning of time, the 
beast in man has driven him to fight his fellows according to the ancient law of the jungle. And yet 
at the same time the best thinkers of each age have tried to pull men upward by lifting their spirits 
toward higher ideals, by appealing to the best in them. This is the struggle that has gone on within 
the individual man and the individual nation. 

Speaking at the formal surrender of the Japanese, General MacArthur stressed the fact that in the 
past men had sought peace by alliances, by leagues of nations, and by maintaining a balance of power 
but that all these instruments had failed, leaving war as the principal means to an end. Now “the 
utter destructiveness of war blots out this alternative; we have had our last chance.” He went on to 
say that the only means left is to improve the character of men themselves so that their progress toward 
peaceful relations with each other will match the advances they have made in art, literature, science. 
Few will forget his words: “Jt must be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 

Where is this spirit found? Within each individual; there can be no spirit in a state. Herein lies 
the difference between the ideals of democracy and those of totalitarianism. If this spirit resides within 
the individual, then we have the unescapable responsibility to begin with ourselves, our families, our 
homes, our schools, our churches, and all the other institutions in our community. It is likewise 
our unescapable responsibility to give thought to state affairs, to our attitudes toward this nation, and, 
equally important, to our attitudes toward other nations that have been prostrated by war. These are 
the nations whose citizens are suffering from the physical scars of war and whose outlook for the 


immediate future is a cold and hungry winter unless we, out of our abundance, are willing to share a 
little of what we have with them. 





‘bow great enemies within ourselves are greed, selfishness, prejudice, and hatred. The great power 
that emanates from the spirit within us is our ability to grasp, even dimly, the meaning of the Golden 
Rule. The great challenge before us is to interpret the Golden Rule individually in the small happenings 
of everyday life, and to put it into practice collectively in our nation and in our relations with other 
nations. The Golden Rule is not all altruism; it takes for granted the fact that we want fair treatment 
from others, but it also assumes our willingness to give such treatment to others. It is, then, a prin- 
ciple of mutual give-and-take, based on high motives. 

The Preamble to the United Nations Charter expresses the hopes and ideals of ““we, the peoples” of 
the fifty United Nations. If these ideals are ultimately to become realities, our first postwar job is with 
our own selves. And here comes the rub, for it is far easier to say that other people or other nations 
should change their ways. But what about us? 

The old era has passed, and we now have the chance we said we wanted—the chance to begin again. 
Will the new era be better or worse? We, you and I, and our children and their children have the 
answer. All of us everywhere must remember and never forget that it is the spirit alone that can save 
the flesh from future destruction. Only the indomitable spirit has the power to create a world in which 
all men of good will may enjoy the freedoms for which we have fought. 


Iyonnctn C2. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Can 


A\ 7am Be: 
About | 


JAMES H. S. 
BOSSARD 


OW that the greatest war in the history of 
mankind has come to an end, millions of men will 
be returning to their eagerly waiting families. 
Husbands and wives, fathers and children will 
be united once more after months and years of 
separation. The time has come when the American 
family can mend the ties that were broken, can 
gather together around the dinner table without 
unspoken prayers for an absent loved one. The 
joys of home and family living, so long postponed, 
can now be realized. 

Yet for how many families will this happiness 
be unattainable? How many wives and husbands 
will find themselves estranged, discover that they 
have little in common, and seek to dissolve their 
ill-made marriages in the divorce courts? Let us 
look at the record to date—and at predictions for 
the future. 


© Harold M. Lambert 


Divorwe? 


The number of divorces in selected cities in the 
United States today not only equals but exceeds 
half the number of marriages occurring in those 
cities each year. For the country as a whole, more 
than one out of every five marriages ends in di- 
vorce—despite the fact that a well-defined reli- 
gious group, comprising roughly about one sixth 
of the population, does not countenance divorce 
and that one state (South Carolina) does not 
permit divorce. 

The rate of divorce per 1,000 marriages in the 
United States has increased from 110 in 1912 to 
212 in 1940. And divorce rates approximating 400 
for every 1,000 marriages are predicted for the 
immediate postwar period. Confronted with these 
facts, parents—indeed, all serious-minded adults 
—are urged into action. 

What can we do about divorce? Many answers 
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to this question have been offered, ranging from the. legal 
abolition of divorce to plans for a sort of novitiate in mar- 
riage. Many of these suggestions are of the “mustard- 
plaster” variety ; that is, they aim at reducing the symptoms 
rather than eliminating the basic causes. Others employ the 
“ordering and forbidding” technique, emphasizing some 
legal restraint upon the ways in which family tensions come 
to public notice. It would be possible, for example, to pass 
laws prohibiting divorce entirely, but obviously this measure 
would only encourage people to resort to substitutes for 
divorce, such as the practice of extramarital relations. 


Meaning in Marriage 


A®* intelligent approach to the problems of family life 


must recognize two fundamental facts. The first of these. 


is that marriage is not just a ceremony which confers social 
approval on certain selected relationships between a man 
and a woman but an event that marks their establishment 
of a common life. A family is a project in living in which 
the members, in peculiarly intimate and pervasive ways, 
work out their common experiences in many of the most 
fundamental and meaningful aspects of life. 

A second fundamental fact about marriage is that the 
family, though basically important, is not an isolated, inde- 
pendent unit; it is part and parcel of that larger institution 
we call society. We cannot modify or re-form the family 
without considering the larger setting. For the family is a 
kind of crossroads where all social forces meet. 

On the basis of these two facts, I wish to make certain 
suggestions in answer to the question that heads this article 
and in the belief that the best way to reduce the number 
of divorces is to promote better marriages. 


Marriage Is for the Mature 


HE FIRST step in this direction is greater emphasis upon 
the wise selection of a mate. The more one stops to con- 
sider what marriage really means, the more must one be 
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impressed with the abiding importance 
of the choice of a life partner. Hasty, 
frivolous, thoughtless marriages are all 
too likely to bring unhappiness to in- 
dividuals and high divorce rates to the 
community. Clearly, programs designed 
to make divorce procedures more diffi- 
cult are attacking the problem at the 
wrong end. It is better marriages, not 
more involved divorce techniques, that 
make for happier families and fewer 
divorces. 

As a second step in this direction, pre- 
vailing ages for marriage might be re- 
considered. The average age for first 
marriages in the United States today is 
very low. In 1940 one out of every nine 
girls between the ages of 15 and 19 was 
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married at the time of the census enumeration; 
of girls between 20 and 24, the proportion was 
one out of two (51.9 per cent). This latter figure 
compares oddly with those recorded in other coun- 
tries. In England the proportion is one out of 
four; in Italy, one out of three; in Sweden, one 
out of five; and in Ireland, one out of seven. More- 
over, early marriages have been increasing in the 
United States during World War II. 

These data on early marriage should be related 
to those on school.attendance. Most of our young 
people now go to school at least until their six- 
teenth year. Many go beyond that. 

The point I wish to make is that our high scho- 
lastic standards have created a generation of 
young people who are well developed intellectually 
but who, at the age when many of them are rush- 
ing into matrimony, are lacking in experience with 
the realities of life. Their schooling has delayed 
their entrance into employment. Furthermore, be- 
cause they are dependent on their parents during 
their school and college years, their social wean- 
ing is also often delayed. I am not contending for 
an upward revision of the legal minimum age for 
marriage. Rather, my suggestion is that wise 
parents counsel their children to attain social ma- 
turity before they decide to marry. 

A longer period of acquaintance, courtship, and 
engagement would also do much to increase the 
happiness of the American family. Close associa- 
tion between two young people, over a fairly long 
time, weeds out many a poor matrimonial risk. 
Indeed, time is the essential test of a satisfactory, 
lifelong relationship. “Quick loving a woman 
means quick not loving a woman,” runs: one of 
the remarkable proverbs of the Guinea Coast 
Negroes. Both common sense and recent predictive 
studies support this bit of folk wisdom. 


Reason in Romance 


i HAVE recently been reviewing the literature on 
the history of marriage among the Chinese, 
whose strong family life has been an outstanding 
feature of their society for centuries. It is inter- 
esting to note how they achieved, through indi- 
rection, a long “cooling-off” period before mar- 
riage. First there were the machinations of the 
professional matchmaker. Then the santai, or 
family history for a three-generation period, had 
to be examined. Next the horoscopes of the young 
people had to be gone over. Finally there were 
various exchanges of gifts and consultations 
about the dowry. All these negotiations required 
lengthy periods of close contact between the fam- 
ilies involved, with opportunities at each step for 
a socially approved way out if such a step seemed 
desirable. Wise people, these Chinese! 
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The rational selection of a life companion 
makes for a far lower divorce rate than the whirli- 
gig of tempestuous romance. I have used the term 
“rational selection” because there are now avail- 
able various studies of marital adjustment that 
can be of real help to parents and young people in- 
terested in an intelligent approach to wise choice 
in marriage. Among these is the book Predicting 
Success and Failure in Marriage by Burgess and 
Cottrell, who made a careful study of 526 couples 
and arrived at several important conclusions. 
Here are three: 

1. The socialized type of person adjusts most 
readily in marriage. Two of the indexes of such 
socialization are social maturity in general and 
participation in various group activities. 

2. The domestic happiness of the parents is 
definitely correlated with the future marital happi- 
ness of the children. 

3. The greater the similarity in the cultural 
background of husband and wife, the greater is 
the probability of their marital success. Here 
again one is reminded of the old Chinese injunc- 
tion that each girl should marry the boy who 
lives across the street. 


Weighing Our Values 


Y EARLIER statement that the family is but 

a unit of the larger society suggests my con- 
cluding point—that our family life cannot rise 
above the level of our society. 

One illustration will suffice. Contemporary 
Americans accept the doctrine of individualism as 
a supreme value. Translated into the realities of 
everyday living, they interpret their supreme 
value in ways like these: “I have the right to 
my own life.” ‘We live only once. Let’s make 
the most of it.”” Or “The world needs many differ- 
ent kinds of people; be yourself.” 

The results of the American creed of individu- 
alism are many and varied. Respect for the indi- 
vidual is the basis of democracy, but frequently 
this has been wrongly interpreted to mean that 
each person should follow his own desires without 
regard to the rights and happiness of others. In 
marriage this misinterpretation, in collaboration 
with the romantic cult, has created a pattern of 
easy and early marriage coupled with quick and 
frequent divorce. We need to reexamine our basic 
definition of individualism. 

There are many other approaches to the cur- 
rent American problem of divorce. Underlying 
my selection has been the wish to outline those 
areas in which parents can be of aid to their chil- 
dren, chiefly through the processes of counseling 
and education. This, too, is a part of the Ameri- 
can pattern. 
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TWO; THREE; LOOK AT 


AY is he not something to look at—that sturdy, 
smiling youngster who, for at least two sound and 
happy years, has been given the best his parents can 
find and learn for his cherishing! Now he is ready for new 
worlds to conquer. Released again and again a little way 
out of the sheltering family circle—though always, of 


course, under the most watchful supervision—he begins 


to try his hand at many exciting things. The second 


article of the study course “The Precious Preschool 


Years” offers help to the parents of ambitious toddlers. 


LOUISE P. 
WOODCOCK 


two-year-old shouts, with syntax unique and 

delightful, “Look at me doing!” that’s just 
what one sees—a small person doing. For the 
erstwhile crib-bound baby is now abroad, en- 
tranced with his new freedom, invigorated with 
his new powers, an active citizen, at last, of his 
family group. 

His most urgent drives are directed toward mo- 
tion and exploration. He trots across floors; he 
scrambles up stairs; he pushes chairs and wiggles 
doorknobs; he pulls out the books from their 
shelves; and he tries to reach the ink. His energy is 
tremendous, his judgment and experience nil. He 
meets with surprise his first “no-no,” for so very 
recently he was a cherished, small king who could 
do no wrong. Now solemn words and head shak- 
ings warn him “no-no” to squeezing the kitty, 
“no-no” to marking the walls, “‘no-no” to pushing 
over the little girl who’s come to play. Strange 
thwartings these—with reasons incomprehensible! 

The world that he knows is small, and he is the 
center of it. It’s a personal world of his own vivid 
experiencing, where hotness is the thing that has 
burned his lips, not a property of the too warm 
milk; where rain is the water that dampens his 


[: a wonderful thing to be two! When the 
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coat, not a phenomenon of the weather. All is grist 
for his own small mill—the door that he opens 
and closes and opens again, the stairs that he 
climbs just for the sake of climbing, for that fine, 
strong feeling in his muscles. All that he sees and 
smells and touches is part of this world, and for 
him there is no other. 

The toys that he chooses and the way that he 
uses them distinguish him now from the baby he 
used to be. Rattles are passé (though any noise is 
desirable). The egg beater is still appealing, but 
only for variety. Now he has dishes and blocks 
and dolls, picture books, crayons, wagons, and 
cars. In two-year-old fashion he uses them all. He 
piles up the blocks in wiggly towers or loads them 
in his wagon; he scrubs his crayon back and forth 
or round and round with a full-arm swing, only 
mildly concerned with the marks he makes. 


The Toddler Begins To Talk 


Is language is simple but developing rapidly. 
Not content as at first just to say “kitty,” he 
comes to articulate his observations at length. “See 
that kitty. She’s sitting. Look, the kitty is putting 
up her paw. Look, she’s biting her paw.” No 
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longer is he at the mercy of dull grownups’ mis- 
understanding. They ask and he answers: “‘Do you 
want some more dinner?” “Want some more ba- 
con.” They understand him, and he understands 
them. He can bear to leave his blocks and go when 
he realizes what’s afoot. “Let’s put on your 
sweater and go and meet Daddy!” 

He might, of course, say no, as he does very 
often. They taught him that word, and he learned 
it well. “Come drink your milk, dear,” “No,” he 
can say, and he means it. He knows other words 
that gain him certain advantages. The delaying 
possibilities in “Why?” are a boon. Drink his 
milk—why ? Wash his hands—why ? Stay in bed— 
why-y? He’s not delving deep for fundamental 
causes; he’s simply keeping the grownups in con- 
versational dalliance. 

So energetic and yet so small, so wise and yet 
so immature! All that he does bears the mark of 
his youth, but nothing shows more clearly his 
lack of understanding, his profound dearth of 
technique, than his ventures into social life. He’s 
delighted with the charms of the visiting baby. 
His approaches are ardent— 
and wholly regrettable: a bite 
on her cheek or her rounded 
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arm, a thump on her head with his biggest block, 
a convulsive hug that fells her to the ground. 
When he wants her pail he seizes it. To him she 
is not yet a person like himself but another phe- 
nomenon for him to exploit. 

There is something debonair about the two- 
year-old as—pleased with his powers, uninhibited 
in the pursuit of his desires, unconcerned with 
authority since he can’t understand it—he wings 
his way happily through his days, trying and 
doing and learning and growing. There are ups 
and downs, to be sure, but everything is interest- 
ing. The days, the weeks, the months roll by—and 
then he is three! 


The Horizon Widens 


T’S A grand thing to be three. How experienced 
he is, and how controlled! His step is no baby 
stagger now; it is brisk and sure. Though he loves 
to run and to climb as before, a new purposeful- 
ness directs his moves. He opens a door to see 
what is inside and, when he has seen, he closes 







it again. No longer does he open and close and 
open and close till they drag him away. His blocks, 
he’s discovered, have shapes and relations. He puts 
them together; he evens their edges—and a house 
or a bed or a plane appears! He pushes his crayon 
up the paper, then across, and then around; the 
lines come together in a little point. “A fish!” he 
announces, and all agree. The next fish he draws 
has an extra side and a little different shape. “It’s 
a car,” he proclaims with equal satisfaction. “It’s 
Daddy’s car,” bringing matters close home. “And 
now I’m going to make Daddy!” 

In some ways his life is smoother at three. With 
his steps more sure and his hands more skilled, 
he is dogged by fewer mishaps than at two. 
Though he is still impelled to see and to touch, 
experience has taught him some discrimination: 
There are things that are sharp, and there are 
things that may be hot. He uses less trial and 
error in his attempts to please grownups. He 
knows that Daddy never wants his tools touched 
unless he is there, that Mommy always is stern if 
one touches the gas stove. When he violates home 
rules now, he is likely to know it, for a pattern 
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for living has emerged 
out of chaos. 

Though his world is 
still small and centered 
in himself, new outlines 
are shaping, new truths 
taking form. No longer 
is “dog” just the dog he 
is looking at, nor does 
“Mommy” mean only 
his own mother. There 
are dogs; there are 
mommies and daddies 
and children. There are 
reasons for things and 
people have purposes. 
Houses are to live in 
and stores are where you 
buy things. Tables are 
to eat on and cars are 
to ride in. Daddies are 
for taking care of chil- 
dren; policemen are for 
telling cars—and people 
—when to stop and go. 

Everything has a color, and he can name most 
colors. He knows about numbers. With meticu- 
lously touching finger he can count quite a cluster 
of cubes. He likes to hear stories about children 
and animals. In fact, he can tell some himself: 
“Once there was a little boy and his mommy went 
downtown and she bought him a whole lot of 
choc’late canny!” That’s really quite as good as 
the ones they tell him. 

The three-year-old, too, has made great strides 
in his social life. In a general way he has come 
to accept the fact that the little girl guest is a 
child like himself. “I be the daddy and you be the 
mommy. And I'll go to work.” “All right,” says 
the visitor. “I cooking some dinner.” And she 
busies herself with the little tin plates. He still 
likes his way, however, and it’s hard to give up. 
“But I need this pan!” “I need it too,” says the 
little girl guest—and sometimes he lets her have it. 
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Foreshadowings of the Future 


T’s like this, then, to be two and three years old 
—whether it’s Timmie or David or Sue. But 
Timmie is Timmie and David is David, and never 
the twain can be mixed up. Timmie loves handles 
and knobs and wheels; his fingers can’t leave little 
gadgets alone. David is gentle and loves to see pic- 
tures; he uses long words and his comments are 
thoughtful. Sue is executive even at three; she can 
marshal her small friends and put over her plans. 
A butcher, a baker, a candlestick-maker—no, 
one can’t predict the outcome. But here in the 
small person of today are foreshadowed the child 
and the adult he will be. If he’s happy and free 
and life is good now, the more likely he is to be- 
come a well-integrated ten- or twenty-year-old. 
“Two; three; look at me!” And the closer one 
looks the more one will find to study and enjoy. 





DO YOU 


Respect the child. Be not too much his parent. 


AGREE? 


Trespass not on his solitude.—R. W. EMERSON 


There’s only one pretty child in the world, and every mother has it.—CHESHIRE PROVERB 


If you wish to study men you must not neglect to mix with the society of children. 


—JESSE TORREY 


Of all people children are the most imaginative. They abandon themselves without reserve to 
every illusion. No man, whatever his sensibility may be, is ever affected by Hamlet or Lear 


as a little girl is affected by the story of Red Riding-hood. 
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—J. B. MACAULAY 
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Your Wo rking 





TWO KINDS OF 


I looked around at the clapping hands, at 
the faces full of satisfaction, at the heads 
that nodded agreement. And I could only 
wonder, were these people actually pleased 
and proud to be told that they were creatures 
animated by no human motives except fear 
and desire for gain? Apparently so. And 
Wet... 

There, a few seats away from me I saw 
Mrs. Wilbur Melton, white haired and ex- 
quisitely groomed, clapping her enthusiastic 
agreement. Did she know what she was ap- 
plauding? Suppose, for example, that she 
were to hear, in the roundabout way of gos- 
sip, that a neighbor had said of her, “Oh, 
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SAT in the audience and listened to the speaker on 
the platform. With growing astonishment I listened 
also to the bursts of applause his statements earned 
for him. He was a political economist, talking about the 
American way of life—about initiative and individual- 
ism. But what was he saying? Taken literally, his 
words declared that the chief duty of man is in nowise 
to love God or to love his neighbor but, ingeniously and 
unstintingly, to love himself. 

The speaker’s tone flatteringly included his audience 
in the fellowship of hardheaded realists. He and they, 
his voice assumed, knew the facts of life, were not to 
be taken in by starry-eyed idealists. They knew man 
to be by nature a pretty lazy and selfish animal, not to 
be stirred into mental or physical exertion except by 
fear or by the hope of gain. The American way of life, 
he was virtually saying—with turns of economic verbi- 
age that engagingly concealed the true brashness of his 
view—is the way of unashamed, uncurtailed selfishness. 
And the audience applauded, and applauded again. 
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there’s no use expecting Mrs. Melton to do 
anything out of plain human kindness or 
out of interest in the work. She never be- 
stirs herself, you know, unless she is scared 
or can plainly see some chance for personal 
gain.”’ Would these neighbor-words have 
made this elderly woman beam as she was 
beaming now? Or would they have angered 
her, made her feel desperately hurt and mis- 
understood ? 

The answer is obvious, and it reveals a 
dangerous paradox in our common thinking. 
Too many of us would not like to have others 
say about ws as individuals the many things 
that we glibly say, and enjoy hearing said, 
about human nature. When we applaud—as 
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INCENTIVE 


this audience applauded—a de- 
scription of human beings that 
brands them as inherently lazy 
unless prodded by fear, we are 
not saying in our own minds 
“Yes, I’m exactly like that.” 











Rather, we are saying, “Then 
there’s no reason for me to give 
up any of my own advantages to try to make 
other people more secure. For I’d only be destroy- 
ing their initiative.” 

When we applaud an estimate of human beings 
as inescapably selfish, we are not thinking “He 
certainly has my number!” Rather, we think, 
“Then I have a perfect right to dislike peopie 
who want to limit my profits and privileges. Why, 
they are undermining the whole American way 
of life!’ We don’t object, in short, to having hu- 
man nature maligned—for we can always see 
how the description fits somebody else, or how 
it releases us from qualms that might other- 
wise disturb our peace of mind. But to be indi- 
vidually credited with the traits that we ascribe 
to human nature ... well, that is a different 
matter. 


Toward Consistency 


T THE beach one summer day I watched a child 
trying, for some private reason of his own, to 
do what he could not do. Having dug two holes 
side by side in the sand, he was trying to keep one 
of them empty of water and the other full to the 
brim. It could not be done. More persistent than 
his small will was the operation of physical law. 
The water again and again returned in both holes 
to the same level. 

In our own fashion many of us who are old 
enough to know better, still duplicate that child’s 
futile effort. We want to see the well of our own 
personality brimming with fine traits, while at 
the same time we see the well of human nature as 
having its water level deplorably low. But the 
trick won’t work; there is too much seepage be- 
tween the two. Our concept of human nature is 
not a mere abstraction, impotent in our daily lives. 
It is a definite invitation to ourselves to act in one 
manner rather than another. It is the basis for 
the excuses we make for ourselves. It limits the 
areas in which we can move with emotional free- 
dom, without being inhibited by fear, suspicion, 
or self-consciousness. 

Perhaps there is at work here a psychological 
law as resistless as any physical law. Perhaps it is 
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inevitable that in the long. run the behavior level 
of an individual goes up or down until it stands at 
the same level as his estimate of other people—of 
human nature in general. 

In short, it makes a profound difference to our 
own chances of growth whether or not we think 
of mankind as a growing species. If we are to 
take our own lives creatively in hand, the first 
requisite is a blithe and firm belief that creative- 
ness is natural to man; that when we are trying 
to fix things up and make them better, whether in 
our own kitchen or in the world, we are acting 
not in some odd and freakish manner but in a 
manner characteristically human. 


Looking at the Evidence 


UR religious tradition gives God two chief at- 
tributes: God is the Creator, and God is Love. 
And the greatest good that we human beings have 
been able to conceive has been the good of making 
beauty and order and the good of loving, of losing 
self-concern in some devotion greater than the 
self. Yet although we declare man to be made 
in the image of God, we continually deny—by our 
economic practices, our social competitions, our 
shortsighted definitions of success, our suspicion 
of folk who want to make things different—the 
very character that we attribute to ourselves as 
children of God. We deny that we, too, are most 
happily and truly ourselves as creators and lovers. 
If there is a Satan, an evil force in the universe, 
he must derive considerable sardonic amusement 
from the way we do his work for him; from the 
persistence with which we make ourselves and 
other people miserable by acting as though the 
God-portion of our nature were something to use 
sparingly and to view with alarm. We are not 
likely to cause Satan any great uneasiness until 
we learn to say proudly, with clear insight, that 
our own happiest moments—those in which we 
have experienced the most radiant release, those 
that we cherish forever in memory—have been 
moments when we have felt a close kinship with 
other human beings and when we have been try- 
ing creatively to make something better. Satan 
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can take his ease for as long as we remain uneasy 
with our own best urgencies. 

But is it true that the happiest moments of 
average human beings are those of love and crea- 
tiveness? How does the evidence stack up? I am 
convinced that if we were really willing to credit 
our own daily experiences—rather than submit to 
mail-order definitions of success, or to parrot 
ready-made phrases about human laziness and 
selfishness—we would make a divine discovery. 
We would discover that our own lives have been 
richly satisfying not to the extent that we have 
competitively outdone other people, but to the ex- 
tent that we have felt close to people and have 
worked creatively with the materials of life. 


Who Is the Creative Adult? 


Oe I believe, we overlook our own joy in 
creativeness because we think of the creative 
experience as the peculiar property of artists: 
poets, painters, sculptors, musicians, architects. 
These men and women, we can see, have an expert 
and full-time preoccupation with giving form to 
new ideas, shaping materials in ways that we 
could never in the world conceive. Because they 
are different enough from the mechanics and 
housewives of our acquaintance to be conspicuous, 
we come to believe that they alone have the right 
to be called creators. We may stand in awe of 
their peculiar power, or we may feel toward them 
and their “impractical” concerns a sort of tolerant 
amusement. But we do not readily perceive our 
own emotional kinship with them. 

Yet the housewife who says apologetically, “I 
seem to be such an ordinary sort of person. I wish 
I had some creative ability,” in all likelihood fails 
to consider the myriad creative enterprises of her 
own. She does not call them creative because they 
are habitual parts of what she calls her ordinary, 
practical life. This housewife, for example, is plan- 
ning a new perennial border for the edge of her 
garden. The idea for it struck her suddenly one 
evening when she was wishing that the edge of 
the lawn did not merge so shabbily with the vacant 
lot beyond. In:a flash she saw how she could re- 
place shabbiness with beauty and order. Now, 
washing the dinner dishes, she is planfully think- 
ing, “At the end where the border will run into 
the shade of the maple, I can use ferns and bleed- 
ing heart and foxglove, and maybe an edging of 
primroses ....” 

This same housewife has recently been puzzling 
about how a new neighbor, who is painfully shy 
when meeting people, can be rescued from her 
loneliness, And there are other problems on her 





mind: There must be some way to keep the hall 
closet from being always in such a clutter. There 
must be some way for her son Tim to have some 
private space of his own. Perhaps if one end of the 
attic were finished off... 

This woman’s life, in short, is a many-angled 
creative adventure—and she does not even know 
it! She does not think of herself as a creative per- 
son. She hasn’t written a poem since she was twelve 
years old. She has not had a paintbrush in her 
hand—except to paint the woodwork of her kitch- 
en and the stairs to the basement—since she was 
in grammar school. 

When we recognize the extent to which our own 
daily happiness and sense of significance stem 
from the way we take issue with inadequacies and 
try to make things better, we get a fresh slant on 
human nature. We get, too, a fresh incentive to 
see the ordinary materials of our lives, physical 
and psychological, as creative materials ready at 
hand. 


The Forces That Free ... 


T IS true, in this precarious world, that fear 
often drives people to action—but not, as a 
rule, to the kinds of action that we most admire. 
It is true that selfishness plays an animating role 
in human experience, but the consequences of it 
are not those that we wish to applaud and multi- 
ply. Rather, if we rightly weigh our own daily ex- 
perience, we shall see that love and creativeness 
are the forces that release the human spirit and 
give it joy. 

Once we see this, new vistas open out to us. We 
achieve a new spiritual independence. We become 
less timidly dependent on circumstances. We be- 
come less likely to be victimized by adroit, high- 
pressure advertising that strives to keep us dis- 
contented and to make us equate happiness with 
the ownership of more and ever more finished 
products. 

Most important of all, we are rescued from the 
danger of so defining success that we strive might- 
ily to reach a condition of idleness and irresponsi- 
bility in which we shall be miserable. We discover 
that a sense of having life well in hand comes 
most surely from a habit of doing things to make 
life different: a habit of pitting ingenuity against 
problems, of turning old materials into new forms, 
of making harmony where there was disharmony. 

For man, as for the God of our religious tradi- 
tion, the creative enterprise is the one that pro- 
vides a chance, on the first day of the week and on. 
each succeeding day, to stand back appraisingly 
and judge, “It is good.” 
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Number Please.—It won’t be long now before you'll be 
able to call up home while driving along in your automobile. 
The American Telephone and Telegraph Company plans 
to offer motorists a radio-telephone service that will make 
possible a two-way voice communication. The conversa- 
tion will travel by wire and by radio, and special oper- 
ators will handle the calls. Applications have already 
been filed with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to enable A. T. and T. to install these radio-telephone 
stations in Chicago, Denver, Houston, and elsewhere. 


Relief for the Needy.—In one year, reports the vice- 
president of American Relief for Italy, fourteen million 
dollars’ worth of food, clothing, and medicine was dis- 
tributed to the Italians. More specifically, two million 
Italians were given suits of clothing, one hundred thou- 
sand children received a pint of milk a day, and six hun- 
dred diabetics in Rome were given insulin. 


Chinese Proverb.—Be not disturbed at being misunder- 
stood; be disturbed at not understanding. 


It Pays To Listen.— More than fifty years ago a profes- 
sor at Oberlin College predicted to his chemistry class 
that the man who could find the way to produce alumi- 
num cheaply enough for commercial consumption would 
become a millionaire. Charles M. Hall, one of the stu- 
dents in the class, took his professor seriously. Indeed, 
he was so inspired that he spent years in study and re- 
search and finally found a special process to commer- 
cialize aluminum. Did he become a millionaire? He did. 
When Hall died—at the beginning of World War I—his 
fortune was estimated at twenty-six million dollars. 


Drilling into History.—False teeth used three thou- 
sand years ago have been discovered in ancient tombs. 
Made of hard sycamore wood, these dentures are still 
in good condition. 


Cause for Concern.—Wives and mothers of American 
servicemen now in the Far East have appealed to the 
government to control the production of opium. The ap- 
peal was heeded by Congress, and the President was 
asked to urge the countries that produce opium to grow 
it only for medicinal needs. As a result, the French have 
outlawed opium-smoking in Indo-China, and the govern- 
ment of Turkey has sent word to the President that it 
agrees wholly with the stand taken by the United States 
in regard to limiting the cultivation of opium. 


Continue Price Controls.—A recent government re- 
lease reveals that the dangers of inflation are by no 
means over. The OPA urges everyone to continue check- 
ing ceiling prices and to refuse to pay more. All over- 
charges should be reported to your local price control 
panel. Clothing prices alone rose 45 per cent at the close 
of the last war. To keep this from happening again, be 
sure to examine the official OPA price tags on any gar- 
ment you wish to purchase. Refrigerators, electrical ap- 
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pliances, radios, washing machines, and other goods that 
are now in great demand will also have official price tags 
on them. Do not pay more than the prices marked. 


Spray for Yale.—Sweet are the uses of DDT, that 
miraculous insecticide. Last summer, for example, a 
plane specially provided by state and Federal agricul- 
tural agencies sprayed the great Yale Bowl, so that peo- 
ple attending the evening pop concerts need not drown 
out the softer tones of the orchestra with the sound of 
slapping mosquitoes. Fortunately they were not troubled 
by a certain other pesky insect. It is reported, in a whis- 
per, that even DDT cannot kill a horsefly! 


Framed for the Children.—Each year thousands of 
American children recite the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and even commit other parts of 
the document to memory. So that New York City’s 
eighty-five thousand school children may become equally 
familiar with the United Nations Charter a copy of the 
text has been framed and hung in every classroom. Chil- 
dren in the upper grades will actually study the words 
that promise permanent peace for all mankind. 


Return to Religion.—According to the data contained 
in the 1945 edition of the Yearbook of American Churches, 
72,496,669 persons—more than 52 per cent of the Amer- 
ican people—are officially connected with some church 
in any of two hundred and fifty-six religious bodies. As 
compared with 1943, the total church membership has 
increased by 3,991,483. Incidentally (and this is not in 
the yearbook) a community church in California plans to 
give its members the benefits of a badminton court, 
swimming pool, and tennis court. 


Trouble in Toyland.—To temper the disappointment 
kiddies and their fond parents may soon experience, the 
country’s toy dealers plainly state that the end of the war 
won’t have much effect on toyland this holiday season. 
Materials are still scarce, they claim, and most manufac- 
turers haven’t had enough time to reconvert their war- 
time equipment. Moreover, the high birth rate of the 
war years has added to the demand for good toys. The 
situation, however, isn’t quite as bad as it sounds. There 
may be few steel wagons and electric trains, but stockings 
can still be stuffed with all sorts of games, novelty toys 
from Mexico and American Indian reservations, good 
washable dolls, wooden blocks, and plastic toys. 


Christmas Cheer.—Don’t forget that Christmas pack- 
ages for servicemen still overseas must be mailed by Oc- 
tober 15. The post office urges that each family send only 
one package and that they use an official overseas mail- 
ing carton. Major General Anthony C. McAuliffe, the 
man whose eloquent answer to the Germans’ command 
for surrender at Bastogne was ‘‘Nuts!’’ says that the ar- 
ticles the boys want most are leather goods, tennis balls, 
films, fishing tackle, and such food delicacies as anchovies, 
tins of lobster, chopped olives, and lots of salted nuts! 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: JAMES LEE ELLENWOOD 


State Secretary, Young Men’s Christian Associations, New York State, and Author of 


“There’s No Place Like Home’ 


® My eight-year-old son is altogether too noisy 
around the house. We have grandparents living with 
us, and he seems incapable of appreciating the fact 
that noise is not pleasant to older folks. What can 
we do? 


HE problem of silencing, or at least toning 

down, a healthy eight-year-old boy is a mo- 
mentous one, a difficult one, and a ubiquitous one. 
I am willing to make a suggestion or two, but 
first I’d like to make an observation. The obser- 
vation is that the complete answer to your ques- 
tion does not lie in what you do to or with him. 

The fact of the matter is that noise has the pecul- 
iar property of pleasing youngsters and irritating 
oldsters. I am not trying to be facetious when I 
suggest that in all probability your son’s grand- 
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* and “It Runs in the Family” 


parents or, for that matter, your son’s parents do 
not make noise enough. And I am quite sure that 
one way to persuade your son that too much noise 
in steady, persistent doses can be very annoying 
is to organize all four of the oldsters in a concerted 
effort to outnoise him. This will be particularly 
effective if you can raise your rumpus at a time 
when he might prefer quiet. 

Anyway, your problem grows out of a set of 
circumstances over which none of you has any 
great control. To look on it as a youth problem 
is to ignore a great many factors. My suggestion 
is that you plan plenty of places and occasions for 
your son to be as noisy as he likes. Educate him 
to the idea that old folks just cannot take it all 
the time and really deserve a passing moment of 
peace and quiet. But don’t look for quick results. 
Not until he is at least ten years older, and prob- 
ably fifteen years older, will his ears become the 
least bit tired of hearing new noises, particularly 
those he makes himself. 





® 1 really believe that my son is doing poorly in 
school simply because he does not like the teacher. 
Am I foolish to think this and what can I do about it? 


F Is entirely possible that your son’s dislike for 
his teacher is a factor in limiting his efforts at 
school. All of us respond better to those whom 
we like. There are, however, a number of implica- 
tions in your question. For instance, just what do 
you mean by “doing poorly”? Before one can be 
sure of that phrase as applied to a boy’s record at 
school, one should have a pretty good idea of that 
boy’s capabilities and attitudes. As the father of 
four, the youngest of whom is finally at college, 
I am willing to admit that I used to be so im- 
pressed with the value of an education and so 
anxious to have my own son and daughters excel 
that I became, I fear, a bit unreasonable. I recov- 
ered quickly, however, and now am content to ask 
only “Are they trying and will they pass?” 
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It is tremendously important for you to have 
an unbiased idea of what to expect. However, let’s 
assume that your son really does not like his 
teacher and that this affects his schoolwork. What 
can you do? Frankly I do not know. There are a 
few things I would not do. Unless there is real 
cause for his dislike, and then only in the most 
extreme case, I would not take it up with the 
school until I had given the pupil and the teacher 
a chance to make adjustments—which, by the 
way, both can generally do. And I wouldn’t keep 
nagging at my son. After weeks of watchful wait- 
ing, I’d have an interview with the teacher, 
friendly, informal, and humble. And I’d ask myself 
this question “What am I doing to make school an 
interesting experience for my children?” 





e My son is not interested in girls. He is sixteen. 


What can I do? 


GIVE him time, and keep out of the business alto- 
gether. 





e My son’s vocabulary has recently been increased by 
a number of impolite words. What can a parent do 
to prevent or cure this? 


OTHING to prevent it. The use of impolite 

words vegins in the first grade and grows in 
intensity and expressiveness right up to, and often 
through, college. Personally, I would hold a pretty 
liberal view of what an impolite word is. It’s wise 
not to be too much of a purist in these matters. I 
see no deep-seated menace in good slang, and most 
youngsters are intrepid experimenters with words 
and phrases. One method is to show absolutely no 
sign of being shocked but to point out that there 
are rules of taste and fitness. Bad words are like 
dirty hands or careless dress; they can be ex- 
pected inevitably but may be kept from becoming 
a habit. They are controlled by reasonableness 
rather than prudishness. Once my own mother 
nearly stopped me from playing with a boy who 
swore a bit. But I am glad she didn’t, because 
some of my best attitudes came from his sense of 
fairness and his inherent decency. I just throw 
that in, in case you are thinking of doing some- 
thing drastic. 





@ My daughter does well in subjects she likes and 
she is not at all interested in other subjects. Can this 


be helped? 


ELL, it ean be helped some, but it’s hard to 

level off a person’s likes and dislikes. All her 
life your daughter will be likely to do well the 
things she likes to do. Education caters to this 
very thing and makes an asset out of it. 
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The answer to your question lies not so much 
in trying to make your daughter like chemistry or 
algebra as to impress upon her the idea that all of 
us have to do things we don’t particularly like to 
do. I think this is one of life’s most important 
lessons for youth to learn—‘“‘You can’t have every- 
thing.” One of the difficulties in questions like 
these is that we often try to answer them in terms 
of a specific situation. Let’s say that your daugh- 
ter likes languages, does not like science. There- 
fore she spends her time studying the languages 
and ignores the science. The real question here 
is “Why has she not learned to do things she 
doesn’t want to?” And the real answer is that 
maybe she didn’t make her bed because she didn’t 
want to, and maybe she didn’t wipe the dishes be- 
cause she didn’t want to, and maybe she never 
learned to sew because she didn’t want to. And 
now she doesn’t want to study science. 

These are all related; all grow out of the busi- 
ness of not ever having had to do things she didn’t 
want to. I think young people should be encour- 
aged to do a lot of things they want to and a num- 
ber of things they’d rather not be bothered with. 
Incidentally, this is the finest way to widen and 
extend one’s interests. One way we learn to like 
things is by doing them. 

I am aware that in this answer I have leaned 
on a generality, an attitude of mind, and that I 
have seemed to ignore the value of a specific act. 
No one wants to be handed a platitude when he 
asks a definite question. But the fact remains that 
sooner or later each one of us has to learn that 
the bitter goes with the sweet, that life is not all a 
bed of roses, and that the tail goes with the hide. 
And if your daughter has that idea clearly in 
mind, she’ll take her geometry, or any of her other 
studies, in stride. 





e I am disturbed that my boy and girl are not very 


chummy. They are not real pals. Should I worry 
about this? 


OT very much. Worry never helps, and here 

again you’d better let nature take its course. 
Friendship and intimacies may not be forced. 
After all, it is purely coincidental that the two 
particular youngsters in your home are the two 
who are there! In a typical home there is a mini- 
mum of selectivity, and there are constant irrita- 
tions. All a parent can do is to be absolutely im- 
partial and to refrain from preachment and let the 
youngsters iron out their own wrinkles. Most of 
these cases turn out well, particularly when the 
atmosphere of the home is friendly, democratic, 
enlivening. Oh, yes, one more thing. Never stifle 
a mild scrap. Nothing cements people like honest 
differences, honestly fought through. 
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Discipline Rightly Defined 


persons—from his parents and later his 

teachers. But as he grows and matures, he 
learns more and more to discipline himself. Some 
children learn this control better or sooner than 
others; some never learn it adequately. Yet even 
self-discipline can be carried to extremes, and 
many persons of strict, puritanical upbringing 
would be happier and healthier if they were able 
to “let themselves go” to whatever limits are per- 
mitted by external rules and conditions. 

Discipline is a necessary evil, involving frus- 
tration and even suffering. Many people think 
that this frustration and suffering are “good” for 
the developing personality. They do not realize 
that the real benefits of discipline come later on, 
in the form of better social relations and wider 
opportunity for further growth. Discipline, then, 
is the thwarting of impulses and short-run pur- 
poses for the sake of long-run purposes. It is the 
price everyone must pay for his own social ad- 
justment and future development. We should, 
therefore, strive to achieve the best results at the 
least cost and cease preaching the old, dishonest 
doctrine that there is some inherent good in every 
act of self-denial. 

As parents and teachers we make the transition 
from external discipline to self-discipline by 
breeding in the child certain ideas about his own 
character or about the kind of social relations he 


A person first discipline comes from other 
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wants to create and share with other persons. In 
time the satisfaction of working for these values 
will tend to lessen the pain of having to restrain 
immediate impulses. Today we believe in putting 
more emphasis upon social relations and less 
upon the development of personal character, 
though both are necessary and, in fact, insepa- 
rable. Extreme emphasis on character alone has 
tended to produce the type of person who ignores 
the misfortunes and misery about him as long as 
his own hands are clean, his own duty conscien- 
tiously done, his own character unsullied. 

But whatever concept is used for the moral or 
long-run purpose, it has to be built into a child’s 
thinking through verbal teaching. And this needs 
to be done when the child is in a calm and recep- 
tive mood, not at the moment when unpleasant 
discipline is being imposed. 

External discipline, consisting of rewards and 
punishment, is not only needed at the outset; to 
some extent it is necessary for most people 
throughout life. The psychologist considers pun- 
ishment any unpleasant consequence that tends to 
check the act which causes it, such as the burn 
the child gets from touching a hot stove. Yet 
from a social and practical point of view, punish- 
ment is something other than such natural re- 
sults. It is the deliberate action of another per- 
son, or of society; its purpose is to inflict some 
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suffering upon an offender to prevent him from 
repeating an undesirable act. We need this kind 


natural consequences often do not come soon 
enough, or surely enough, to bring about the de- 
sired inhibition. 


\: punishment for the simple reason that the 


Pleasures Versus Penalties 


N THE other hand, the more we can use of re- 

ward and the less of punishment, the better 
for the child’s personality. But rewards need to 
be carefully selected. They require holding some 
things in reserve—articles, experiences, privileges 
—to be given out when the child has earned them. 
Most of us would find it possible to use rewards 
far more than we do if we did some advance 
planning. 

To develop the policy of reward to its highest 
usefulness one or both parents need to create 
some leeway in their schedule, some extra energy 
or time. Overworked or preoccupied parents find 
child training especially difficult. Warm, genuine 
praise and interested, enthusiastic attention are 
more powerful rewards to a child than material 
goods or money. 

Sometimes, however, punishments are unavoid- 
able, and then the question is this: What kind of 


y ] punishment is most effective and least harmful to 








the child’s personality growth? Corporal punish- 
ment has been growing in disfavor, but before we 
cast it entirely aside as unthinkably barbaric we 
need to reconsider our reasons for doing so. Per- 
haps its greatest evils are, first, that it is easily 
abused by sadistic parents and, second, that it 
violates certain ideals of human dignity. Yet we 
must admit that corporal punishment has the 
great advantage of getting things over with 
quickly, whereas its supposedly more humane sub- 
stitutes—the taking away of certain privileges or 
isolation—demand prolonged supervision and fre- 
quently require follow-up punishments. 

The practice of locking the door of a child’s 
room after he has been sent there as a punishment 





+ oaaptaetan, or the lack of it, is still the 

bugbear of more homes and families 
than anyone likes to admit. What is discipline 
anyway? Is it contained, lock, stock, and bar- 
rel, in the one all-important word “obedi- 
ence”? By no means, say the educators of 
today. The second article in the study course 
“The Family Builds the Future” defines true 
discipline and offers all parents some perti- 


nent suggestions as to how it is obtained. 
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is now generally frowned upon. But if we do not 
lock the. door, we have to be prepared to use a 
still more drastic penalty in case the child man- 
ages to escape from his temporary prison. This 
is where many modern parents break down; we 
fail to enforce the kind of punishment we have 
adopted. True, the old penalties were bad, but we 
must accept the additional responsibility that an, 
improved system of external discipline demands. 

Certainly. something can be said in favor of 
mild physical pain for the very young child, to in- 
hibit such simple acts as handling a sharp knife 
or some other dangerous object. And something 
can still be said in its favor when the child has 
committed a known and undeniable offense and 
the parent is aroused to a normal anger—provided 
he is not often angry and has no trace of cruelty 
in his own character. 


When Must We Say No? 


—e OLD idea that unquestioning obedience is a 
single habit and a virtue in itself should be for-.: 
gotten. At the same time we cannot deny that 
there are particular spheres in which even the 
most democratic. parents must retain an absolute: 
veto power and secure prompt obedience. These 
spheres normally grow smaller as the child grows 
older. The necessary obedience is best maintained : 
by making the child understand what these 
spheres are and by distinguishing them from other 
spheres in which he may have more leeway. 
Merely preaching about obedience as a general 
virtue is of little value. 

If even a white rat can learn to run forward: 
or turn backward according to which of two 
shades of gray appears over the door of a food 
box, it is not surprising that children easily learn 
when obedience is important and when it is not 
important. Far more than we realize, they -dis- 
criminate not only between persons but between 
tones of voice of the same person, between situa- 
tions, and between purposes. 

When, then, must we say no? First of all, when 
the child’s behavior threatens his own physical 
safety or that of other persons. That no damage 
actually results from one child’s throwing a heavy 
metal object at another is no reason for being 
lenient with him. He is to be punished not for 
what actually happened but for what might have 
happened. If he had actually injured his play- 
mate, that might conceivably be punishment 
enough. Yet again, in matters of health particu- 
larly, some parents have exaggerated notions 
about what is dangerous. A child often knows 
better than his mother whether or not he needs 
a certain food or warmer clothing at the moment. 
But when it comes to making out the weekly menu 
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or dressing to suit the temperature for the next 
few hours, Mother undoubtedly knows better and 
must, at the proper points, insist. . 

Second, we must veto any behavior that may 
get the family in trouble with the neighbors or 
the community. Here it is usually easier to make 
the child understand the purpose of the discipline 
and cooperate as best he can. After six or seven, 
children are very sensitive to public opinion. 
Sometimes we even need to convince them that a 
few of our family folkways which seem queer to 
the neighbors are quite desirable for us as a fam- 
ily and in any event are not serious social issues. 

Third, we must veto any downright injustice 
shown by one child toward another when the 
weaker child is not able to defend his own rights. 
If the issue is not clear, however, democratic 
discussion is better than an abrupt command. 

Fourth, and finally, we are forced to place limits 
on the labor and expense produced by some of our 
children’s activities, even though these activities 
may. be otherwise harmless, or indeed beneficial 
and worth while. Here perhaps is the modern 
parent’s knottiest problem. In such matters we 
should use as far as possible the principle of rep- 
aration. Not only the child but all the members 
of the family should clean up their own messes, 
pick up after any special personal activity, repair 
any damage they may have caused, or pay for 
that damage out of their own allowances. This is 
not punishment; it is merely paying one’s own 
way through life, learning to be an independent 
person and not a parasite. 

Yet punishment at times becomes necessary to 
enforce the idea of making reparation. Also, since 
some reparations are beyond a child’s capacity, 
we must place absolute limits on certain kinds of 
activity. For example, we cannot afford to let a 
very young child play with the typewriter or ex- 
periment with the violin, though we will do well to 
allow him some freedom with the piano. Some 
objects and places must be taboo, but we can 
avoid too many of these if especially fragile and 
irreplaceable objects are locked up out of sight 
or kept at Grandmother’s house. The more we 
control things, the less we have to control per- 
sons, and the less we have to control persons, the 
better for them and for us. 

This matter of control applies also to the way 
we plan our time. Indeed, here is one of the most 
imperative disciplines in the lives of both parents 
and children today. The clock moves far too fast; 
there is never enough time to do all we want to do. 
Yet a child needs leisure, and he needs calm, un- 
hurried parents who have time to answer his ques- 
tions or to pick flowers along the way. 

A parent will be better able to preserve a serene 
and leisurely manner if he and his child know 
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exactly how things stand with the clock and just 
how much they can do in a specific length of time. 
This kind of discipline is’ best applied by saying 
simply that if certain things do not get done by 
a certain time, then other more pleasant things 
just cannot happen that day. Cousistency and 
firmness from the very start will make scolding 
and nagging less necessary. 


How About Habit Formation? 


Sa A child’s behavior does no harm except 
to annoy adults or violate the standards of a 
previous generation, let us reflect for a moment 
that our adult fastidiousness may be even more 
annoying to the child. Boisterousness, overac- 
tivity, dirt, and bad language are among the 
things that should be treated as tiresome rather 
than as wrong or dangerous. If the annoyance 
becomes so great as to interfere with the efficiency 
or emotional poise of adults, some kind of prohi- 
bition may be necessary. The reason for it, how- 
ever, should be explained with as much thorouzh- 
ness as the child can comprehend. 

Sex play, interest in excrements, and the enjor- 
ment of dirt should not be prohibited, nor should 
we lump them together in our own minds as bad 
habits. Parents’ protests to these habits tend to 
give the child a sense of guilt that may develop 
into serious, lifelong personality difficulties. 

“Bring up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” “Bad 
habits must be broken early, for the longer they 
persist, the deeper they become rooted.”’ In these 
old sayings there is a great deal of truth, but be- 
cause it is not the whole truth they have often 
sadly misled us. For it is also true that people 
often reject the ways in which they were brought 
up and suddenly put aside habits that have be- 
come deeply rooted. Why? Because human beings 
commonly develop more than one set of habits to 
fit a given situation, and it is the situation that 
determines which set of habits will operate. A 
child often continues to use bad table manners at 
home long after he has learned the good table 
manners he displays at a friend’s house. 

We must also remember that children quickly 
outgrow many habits when they enter an older age 
group that presents new demands, new rewards 
or penalties. In fact, we tend to worry too much 
about the permanence of undesirable behavior. 
What should concern us are the more general 
attitudes—toward other people, toward the self, 
toward life—that appear in the school and the 
street as well as in the home. In these matters 
we sometimes need the help of a guidance expert, 
but for most of the specific habits about which we 
worry, it is well to say, ““He’ll outgrow it.” 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING | 
IN EDUCATION? eC 








® Our P.T.A. recently sponsored a series of talks on 
children’s reading. On the whole the talks were 
helpful, but they would have been more so if the 
speakers had explained the meaning of certain 
technical terms with which their listeners were 
not familiar. Several speakers repeatedly used the 
terms reading readiness and diagnostic reading 
tests without defining them. In a public meeting 
one doesn’t like to ask a speaker to explain what 
seems quite simple to him, but | know that many 
of the parents who attended these meetings would 
have appreciated some. clear-cut definitions. 


OUR question suggests a word of counsel to 

those who speak and write on educational sub- 
jects. Aristotle once advised all who would speak 
well to “think as the wise men think and speak as 
the common people speak.” And a modern philos- 
opher, Will Rogers, once reminded us that “‘we are 
all ignorant, only on different subjects.” It would 
be well for all speakers to bear these two maxims 
in mind. 

I asked my colleague, Wilhelmina Hill, director 
of the reading clinic at the University of Denver, 
to reply to your question. Her statement follows: 

Reading readiness means the ability to begin to 
learn to read. The child who has this ability is 
sufficiently mature—mentally, emotionally, and 
physically—to perform the tasks required in be- 
ginning reading. Before taking part in his first 
reading lessons, a child should have reached a men- 
tal age of from six and a half to seven years. He 





HIS department, which made its first ap- 

pearance a year ago, is designed to give 
parents the sound and reliable information 
they need to serve shoulder to shoulder with 
the teachers of the land. Under the direction 
of G. L. Maxwell, Dean of Administration at 
the University of Denver, questions concern- 
ing educational principles and practices will 
be answered, frequently with the help of 
specialists in various fields. Readers of the 
National Parent-Teacher are cordially invited 


to refer their questions to Dean Maxwell. 
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should be able to sit quietly and attend to the exer- 
cises for ten or fifteen minutes at a time, He 
should be able to recognize similarities and differ- 
ences between words and letters. He should be 
able to follow the sequence of ideas in a simple 
story. 


Ture are a number of ways to find out whether 
a child is ready to read. Direct observation is one 
of the best. If he can match word and letter cards, 
and listen to and tell simple stories, then he is 
likely to be ready for reading lessons. 

Teachers often use informal tests, usually con- 
sisting of word cards and picture cards, to help:de- 
termine reading readiness. The teacher reads the 
words on the word ecards, and the child matches 
them with the proper pictures. Then word cards 
are matched with similar word cards and letter 
cards with similar letter cards. Or else the teacher 
tells a child a simple story, and then the child re- 
peats as much of it as he can remember. Such 
tests show whether or not a child can distinguish 
similarities and differences among words, and lets 
ters and whether or not he can follow a sequence 
of ideas. There are several published tests that 
may assist in determining a child’s reading readi- 
ness if given by a person trained in testing tech- 
niques. Most teachers have such training. Among 
the best are the Gates Reading Readiness. Test, 
the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test, and the 
Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Test. 


Many educators believe that the mental age, 
which is revealed by intelligence tests, is one 
of the best indicators of reading readiness. But 
it is always better to use several methods—di- 
rect observation, informal tests, reading readiness 
tests, and intelligence tests—rather than to de- 
pend on any one of these devices alone. 

Children who are not ready for regular reading 
classes must be given more time to attain the 
mental, emotional, and physical maturity that will 
make it possible for them to learn to read. 
Throughout this growing period, however, they 
may be given a number of experiences that will 
increase their readiness for reading. They may 
participate in activities that will add to their 
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vocabularies and their understanding of the world 
in which they live. They may read picture books, 
make serapbooks, and do exercises with charts and 
cards on which there are figures, words, letters, 
and pictures. They may listen to stories told by 
their teacher, their classmates, and their parents; 
and they may tell stories to others. After a child 
has had such experiences and has become mentally 
old enough to read, it is likely that he will have 
little difficulty in getting started. 
e 

A diagnostic reading test is one that not only 
indicates a child’s general reading ability but 
yields information about his specific reading skills. 
Such tests usually tell how fast a child reads as 
well as how accurately he reads; they measure his 
reading vocabulary, often in special fields, such 
as the social studies, literature, science, and math- 
ematics. They also indicate his ability to read and 
understand sentences, paragraphs, and longer se- 
lections. Some of the comprehension exercises 
require evaluation and judgment of what has been 
read; others measure the child’s ability to grasp 
general ideas as well as to understand important 
details. 

The use of diagnostic reading tests enables the 
skillful teacher to plan a reading program suited 
to the particular abilities and designed to meet the 
particular needs of each individual child. This 
type of individualized instruction usually yields 
superior results in developing a child’s reading 
ability. 


® In the course of moving my teen-age children about 
the country during the war, I have encountered a 
number of different practices with respect to guid- 
ance. In some schools all guidance seems to be 
left to the boys’ and girls’ advisers, each of whom 
is responsible for advising five or six hundred 
pupils. In other schools guidance seems to be the 
responsibility of home-room teachers, but the time 
allowed for it is woefully inadequate. In still 
others, guidance seems to be left to the regular 
classroom teachers but usually without any time 
allotted for this purpose. Is there any agreement 
among educators about the importance of guidance 
and the best guidance practices? 


Pesce everyone who writes on the subject 
of education nowadays stresses the importance 
of guidance. Unfortunately, however, practice 
still lags far behind advanced thinking on the 
subject. 


For example, in its recent book, Education for 


All American Youth, the Educational Policies 
Commission states: “The keystone of the school 
program is guidance—personal assistance to indi. 
vidual boys and girls in making their plans and 
decisions about careers, education, employment, 
and all sorts of personal problems. Guidance 
is the high art of helping boys and girls to plan 
their own actions wisely, in the light of all the 
facts that can be mustered about themselves 
and about the world in which they will work and 
live.” 

Most educators would agree, I think, that guid- 
ance is most effective where it is carried on by 
those regular classroom teachers who by tempera- 
ment and training are best suited for this service. 
But these teachers must be given adequate time 
for personal contacts with their pupils, and they 
must be supplied with assistance from a small staff 
of specialists in the school system. 


As FOR time, an adequate guidance service would 
probably require an increase of from 10 to 15 per 
cent in the amount of time given by the teacher 
to each pupil. This would cost money, but the 
money would be well spent. It would greatly re- 
duce failures, unwise choices of careers and 
courses, premature withdrawals from school, and 
other costly wastes that seem to be the inevitable 
accompaniments of mass education. 

As for expert assistance, the average classroom 
teacher will need to consult a specialist in educa- 
tional psychology, including tests and measure- 
ments; a specialist in counseling methods and 
mental hygiene; and a specialist in occupational 
opportunities and requirements. City school sys- 
tems should have such specialists on their staffs. 
Smaller school districts can, if they will, provide 
these services by pooling their funds and employ- 
ing these specialists cooperatively. 


In THE past, guidance has been largely limited 
to junior and senior high schools. But in recent 
years a number of school systems have extended 
their guidance services downward through the ele- 
mentary schools to first grade and kindergarten, 
employing child guidance specialists to work with 
the classroom teachers. The results have been 
most gratifying. Not only have problems of ele- 
mentary school pupils been greatly reduced, but 
there has also been a marked reduction in the 
maladjustments of pupils as they move into the 
junior and senior high schools. 
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Truthfulness and 
Honesty—lTaught 


' or Caught? 
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E have learned to change our minds 

about always expecting truthfulness 
and honesty from young children, Not that 
these qualities aren’t worth while—quite 
the contrary. But their very worth-whileness 
makes it necessary for us to know what 
telling the truth is all about and how chil- 
dren may best be given a high regard for 
honesty. This article illuminates several dark 
corners, pointing out the path that leads 
to straightforward, straight-thinking lives. 





GRACE LANGDON 


OW can I stop my child’s lying?” 
H “How can I teach my children to be 

honest?” “What can you do when 
children seem to have no idea of truthful- 
ness and honesty?” So ask parents and 
teachers, their questions all concerned with 
making sure that Tom and Sue and Bill and 
Jane and the other children shall somehow 
come out of their childhood truthful and 
honest—whatever those words mean. 

As a matter of fact, they mean different 
things to different people. Try asking a 
dozen friends what it means to them to be 
truthful and honest and see how many dif- 
ferent answers are forthcoming. Then ask 
the same question of a dozen children. Not 
only will the children’s answers differ one 
from the other but they will probably dif- 
fer from the adults’ answers as well. 

It might be interesting, too, after that 
general question, to try asking a few more 
specific questions, to discover just how 
each person would apply his own defini- 
tion: When are you justified in reading an- 
other person’s letters without his permis- 
sion? Would you tell a lie to save another 
person from punishment? Is there any harm 
in taking things like flowers and fruit from 
other people’s gardens when you can see 
that these people have more than enough 
for themselves? When are you justified in 
saying “I had such a good time,” even 
though you did not have a good time? And 
which government regulations is it all right 
to evade if you can? 

The great variety of answers that one is 
likely to receive from these very specific 
questions makes one wonder if there are 
any such things as absolute truthfulness 
and unfailing honesty. Just what is it that 
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we wish our, children to learn when we-say we 
want them to tell the truth and to be honest? And 
even if we know what we wish them to learn, can 
it be taught to them or must it be caught from 
passing experiences? 


Truth and Fancy 


ITTLE children are very busy sorting out all 
their new impressions about a very big world 
that is full of interesting things. When they try to 
put their ideas about these things together, they 
often make mistakes. They may see things far dif- 
ferently than adults do. Sometimes there are gaps 
in fact that they must fill in with fancy, and so 
they tell tales that sound fantastic to their par- 
ents’ ears. 

In such a case the par- 
ent bent on_ teaching 
truthfulness is likely to 
say, “That’s not so, You 
never saw that.” Then 
the child probably begins 
to wonder what he did 
see. Maybe he actually 
did see it and maybe he 
didn’t, but his own inter- 
pretation of what he saw 
seems very real to him. 
Or he may wonder what 
is the matter with 
grownups that they don’t 
understand. 

As the three- or four- 
or five-year-old goes 
about his endless investi- 
gations and experiments, 
a cherished flower gets 
pulled up or a vase gets broken or a curtain gets 
ever so tiny a hole cut in it, and someone says in 
an accusing tone, “Did you do it? Tell me the 
truth!” Maybe he did, maybe he didn’t, but he 
probably says “No.” Again comes the demand, 
“Tell me the truth,” and so this time he says 
“Yes” because that seems to be expected. Just 
what is “the truth,” he may wonder. 

Within the next few minutes, though, he may 
be admonished to “Tell her you had a good time” 
(when he didn’t) or say “I’m sorry” (when he 
isn’t). And every so often he hears an adult say, 
when called to the phone, “Tell them I’m out.” 


Building a Code of Honesty 


T’S ALL a bit confusing, this being given verbal 
admonitions about telling the truth that do not 
always fit in with what the child himself sees and 
hears. But all the while he picks up his own ideas 
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from the things that happen to him and around 
him. Little by little he begins to build up a crude 
sort of code of what honesty means and what is 
meant by “the truth.” 

At seven and eight and nine and thereabouts, 
this code is a pretty personal one—rather vague, 
to be sure, but not very abstract. It may run some- 
thing like this: You don’t take things that belong 
to other people if you know the people will be 
aware of it. You don’t tell tales because the other 
children don’t like you if you do. You tell the 
truth to your own family and your own chum and 
perhaps your teacher, depending on the teacher, 
but beyond that—well, it depends on circum- 
stances. Telling the truth is usually concerned 
with owning up to what you have done. 

Then, too, there is the 
matter of bragging, em- 
broidering the truth until 
it becomes something 
pretty far removed from 
reality and is no longer 
the truth. 

To most eight- and 
nine- and _ ten-year-olds 
bragging is not really 
telling what isn’t so. It’s 
just putting into words 
what you wish was so. 
Maybe your dog _ isn’t 
quite the biggest dog in 
the neighborhood, but 
you wish he were, and he 
might grow. Maybe your 
father can’t take his au- 


tomobile to pieces and 
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but he almost can, and 
anyway he tells his friend across town that he 
can. And the idea that your aunt or grandmother 
who has come for a visit will give you just about 
anything you ask for could be true. At any rate 
your own mother has made some such remark to 
a friend, in commenting on the visitor’s preference 
for you as compared with a child in another 
branch of the family. 

When the child gets to be eleven or twelve his 
code begins to broaden and to clarify somewhat; 
it also tends to become a little more impersonal. 
As yet, however, an untruth isn’t really a lie un- 
less it is deliberate. You never should tell a lie 
unless it is deliberate. You never should tell a lie 
about another person except perhaps to save him 
from punishment. Maybe sometimes you almost 
have to tell a lie to help yourself out of a tight 
spot, but you won’t unless you are pushed too 
hard. For example maybe you just nave to show 
up at home with all A’s on your report card, and 
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put it all together again, ' 
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if it isn’t all A’s you have to have a very good 
reason—even if it is not true. 

You never take anything that belongs to anyone 
else except maybe from your own brothers and 
sisters, and that’s all in the family, you can argue. 
You play games fairly and don’t cheat. And you 
stand by your friends no matter what happens. 
You don’t even tell your mother what they do un- 
less things get so that you must tell someone. 


Truth Takes On New Meanings 


N THE whole, the code is not very firmly es- 
tablished even at eleven and twelve, and it 
can change to fit the necessity, depending, there- 
fore, a good deal on circumstances. It seems to be 
a curious mixture of what the child has been 
taught and what he picks up as being expedient 
and generally practiced by those he knows best. 
It is usually, then, both taught and caught. 

By the time the child approaches thirteen and 
fourteen, his ideas about truthfulness and honesty 
begin to become more general and abstract, though 
still with some reservations. The code now is like- 
ly to include such rules as these: Don’t take other 
people’s things without their knowledge. (Per- 
haps it’s not quite honest even to take your broth- 
er’s and sister’s things now.) Don’t do things be- 
hind a person’s back that he wouldn’t want you 
to do; be open and aboveboard. Don’t cheat either 
at school or at home or on the playground. Don’t 
tell things that aren’t so about other people. Tell 
things as they really happen. Own up to whatever 
you have done that was wrong—at least if you are 
asked about it. Don’t deceive your parents about 
anything that really matters. 

Perhaps underlying this code of action there 
is a vague conception of intellectual honesty, of 
the importance of looking squarely at one’s mo- 
tives and honestly knowing them for what they 
are. Gradually from this rather cloudy idea the 
code may come to be based on consideration for 
the well-being of others in place of expediency for 
oneself. This, however, is a mature social develop- 
ment that many adults may never attain. 

Who can say surely how much of all this is 
taught and how much is caught on the wing, so 
to speak? Much of it certainly comes out of every- 


day experiences that we adults may not realize are 
laden with meaning for the child. Some of it may 
come to be formulated as a result of the efforts of 
parents and teachers to teach certain high stand- 
ards of thought and behavior. Probably little, if 
any, comes through punishment or fear of punish- 
ment—neither of which ever made a child truthful 
or honest. 


Families, Play Fair 


| sey THIS does not mean that as parents and 
teachers we may sit back and be content with 
merely hoping for the best. No, there are many 
things that we can do, or be, to help children build 
up for themselves a code that expresses an ever 
higher and higher idea of what is really honest 
and genuinely truthful. We can help them dis- 
tinguish between fact and fancy. We can let them 
be fearlessly honest, not forcing them to say that 
they are sorry when they are not; not insisting 
that they say they had a good time when they 
didn’t; not making them say they love someone 
when they don’t. We can be honest with them 
ourselves, saying “I was wrong” or admitting “I 
don’t know.” 

We can keep our promises to them, or else show 
them good reason why we cannot. We can let them 
see us play fair, hear us tell the thing as it really 
happened without the embellishments that make 
us the heroes of the tale. We can let them see 
actions based on motives that take the well-being 
of others into account. We can learn with them to 
look honestly at our own motives and so help them 
to look at theirs. We can talk over with them—as 
they grow and their experiences widen—the vari- 
ous everyday details that go to make up their 
gradually emerging concepts of what is truth and 
what it means to act and speak honestly. 

To sum up, let us be sincere with them ourselves 
and help them to be sincere and genuine in all 
their dealings both with themselves and other 
people. Whether taught or caught, truthfulness 
and honesty as qualities of thought do seem to 
develop best when children are given opportunities 
to see sincerity and genuineness operating in the 
lives of those who are nearest to them, those whom 
they respect and cherish. 
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On the Safe 
Side 





KURT V. HOFFMAN 


Managing Editor of the Bennington, Vermont, “Evening 
Banner” and Winner of the National Safety Council's 
Annual Grand Award for the Best Editorial on Safety 





S the twig is bent the tree will grow.” The 
A ancient proverb is well adapted to the 
parent’s job of teaching his children to 
make the world safer for themselves and for oth- 
ers. No one likes to see a boy grow up into a 
Caspar Milquetoast or a girl into a Nervous 
Nellie, but teaching them to exercise caution in- 
stinetively is a positive and not a negative task. 
Instead of using the reviled no technique, let us 
use the yes method. Let us make the child under- 
stand that the strong and self-reliant heroes of 
dramatic fiction were cautious as well as coura- 
geous, that recklessness.is a weakness and fool- 
hardiness a folly to be shunned. 


Safety Is Worth the Trouble 


ier THE days of my Alaskan travels one of the 
bravest men I ever knew was a man who always 
played it safe. He knew how to take care of him- 
self; he was mildly contemptuous of the young 
cheechako, or tenderfoot, who tried to “rough it.” 
Any fool, he pointed out, could do that, but it took 
a good, strong, and wise man to know-how to 
“smooth it” so that there would be no tragic after- 
math for himself or others. 

I firmly believe that carelessness, which leads 
to so ghastly a loss of life and limb these days, is 
a by-product of our machine-age civilization—a 
strictly modern vice caused by a lack of self-suffi- 
ciency on the part of the individual human being. 

In the old days when this country of ours was 
young, men had to be careful. If an accident hap- 
pened, there was no hospital near by where they 
could be treated, no Coast Guard patrolling the 
beaches and waterways to rescue them, no first aid 
handy. In the wilderness or the near wilderness of 
isolated farmsteads and hamlets every man had to 
take care of himself. 

Today the growing boy admires the war leaders, 
the daring commanders, the seemingly reckless 
aviators, the winners of distinguished service med- 
als. Starting with this natural hero worship we 
parents and teachers can easily make him see that 
bravery and caution go hand in hand and that the 
taking of unnecessary risks is a gross violation of 
military practice, a disservice to the country which 
depends on its fighting men to protect it from 
needless loss of life and equipment. 
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Safety Speeds Success 


E CAN remind him that the great leader, in 
war as in peace, is not the man who plays to 
the grandstand but the man who knows that team- 
work is essential, knows that there can be no 
teamwork in the reckless throwing away of lives 


entrusted to his keeping. There are times, of. 


course, we all admit, when caution must be thrown 


to the winds, when an appeal to manhood calls for: 


self-sacrificing action, but those moments are rare 
in the life of the average individual. 

Let the boy see that the football captain who 
wins championships for his team takes no chances; 
that the golfer who wins tournaments does so be- 
cause of good judgment, sound nerves, and the 
ability to resist the temptation of recklessness. 
Point out to him that great statesmen are great 
because they foresee possibilities of harm and 
misfortune that lesser men fail to see. 

The good swimmer is a man who loves the 
water but who has a profound respect for it. The 
same is true of the yachtsman and the skipper of 
any ship, large or small. It is true of the hunter, 
who never climbs over a fence with his gun in his 
hand and always unloads his weapon when he is 
not actually on the alert for game. In our small 
town of eleven thousand, three young boys were 
killed and two injured within the last two years 
because of careless handling of firearms—that is 
to say, a lack of that respect for lethal weapons 
which our forefathers assumed as part of a man’s 
duty toward himself and his fellow men. 

This, I believe, is the way to educate the child 
toward greater safety, and this kind of safety 
education is a project in which parents, teachers, 
youth groups, and all who come in contact with 
children should take part. Parents and teachers 
will find that the newspapers of their communi- 
ties will be only too happy to give publicity, not 
only in the news but in the editorial columns, to 
any project designed to promote safety and safety 
education. 

To sum up, teach the child that a regard for 
safety goes hand in hand with true courage, that 
carelessness is the sign of the half-wit, the person 
who is mentally only half alive. And what is even 
more important, make sure that you set him a 
good example! 
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Talent Should Be 


HAROLD H. ANDERSON 


’ 


who are amateur magicians. I also know a 

physician who has developed expert skill in 
making jewelry. The president of a large factory 
relaxes over the week end by keeping his own car 
in perfect operation. A certain lawyer is an un- 
usually muscular man who can do extraordinary 
feats of strength. And the newspapers take some 
note of the fact that President Truman enjoys 
playing the piano. 

The talents of most persons, however, are uti- 
lized in their vocation; that is, they make a living 
through some special ability. A good automobile 
mechanic is a talented person; so is a professional 
musician, a dentist, or a surgeon. These people 
have one outstanding talent that serves them in 
their daily lives. Many of them also pursue other 
interests with some expertness, and such second- 


A vic my acquaintances I can think of three 
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ary talents frequently find expression in hobbies. 

Do these secondary talents belong only to the 
gifted? Or could many more men and women de- 
velop their natural interests? Could more persons 
be strong men? Could there be more magicians, 
more good mechanics, more expert swimmers? 
Could more persons make jewelry or paint pic- 
tures or play the piano, the violin, or some other 
musical instrument? In other words, could some 
people who are mainly awkward beginners—mere 
spectators, even shy, bashful spectators—acquire 
or develop a talent? The answer to each of these 
questions is obviously yes. 

Why don’t they, then? The answer to this ques- 
tion is not so easy. Often the reason is not lack of 
ability but rather lack of motivation or lack of 
conditions suitable for learning. 


Where the Gift Lies 


 Spnimng tests and tests of special aptitudes 
have been found useful in discovering 
ability. It has been found that from a child’s 
performance on certain standardized tests 
one can predict the level of his performance 
in various tasks. One can predict that a child 
who does better than average on tests of gen- 
eral intelligence will do better than average 
in his high school work. But, as all parents 
and teachers know, there is always some 
error in every prediction. Hundreds of bright 
students in high school and college, because of 





EISURE, it has been said, is “the time 
you find to do something else in.” 

For all too many adults—and young 
people, too—that something is nothing 
in particular. Yet the world teems with 
interesting things for them to see or hear 
or make or do. They need to recapture 
the concentrated eagerness of childhood. 
And their children need never lose it! 
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lack of motivation or because of poor teaching, 
are doing only average or even inferior work. 

One can also predict that, in general, a high 
school student whose performance on mental tests 
is below average will do poor work in college. But 
there are also exceptions here. Once there was a 
college student who wanted to become a lawyer. 
Obliged to work his 
way through college, 
he applied for a law 
school scholarship. The 
award was based, in 
part, on the candi- 
date’s performance in 
certain psychological 
examinations. These 
tests revealed that he 
was poor in language 
and vocabulary, in ab- 
stract thinking, and in 
other functions that 
seemed important in 
the practice of law. In 
explaining to the stu- 
dent why the clinic 
could not recommend 
him for the scholar- 
ship, the examiner sug- 
gested that he would 
probably be happier in 
one of several other fields. The student thanked 
the examiner and said, “I am sorry you cannot 
recommend me for the scholarship. I have made 
up my mind to be a lawyer. I shall go ahead with- 
out the scholarship.” He continued his studies, 
finally passed the state bar examinations, and is 
now practicing law. What he appeared to lack in 
ability he made up in motivation. 


The Drive Behind the Talent 


S° WE see that in developing talent the element 
of motivation—the desire to do a certain thing 
—is as important as the ability to do it. No one 
is born with a full-blown talent for anything. 
Talent must grow through exercise. If a child 
does not want to learn, his learning will be slow 
indeed. 

Why is motivation such a problem? Why is it 
so many books have been written on how to get a 
child to do this or that? If one observes very 
small children he notices that their attention span 
is short but their interests are inexhaustible. They 
are curious, open-minded investigators. They stir 
and pound and shake. They pour and dump and 
scatter. They are up early and keep going all day, 
until they almost drop in their tracks. 

Do small children, then, have a problem of moti- 
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vation? To answer that question, just listen to 
some’ of the parents of preschool children. For 
every ““Up-an’-at-’em, Geraldine!” or other remark 
designed to arouse and incite interest, you may 
hear ten of ‘#No-no! Put that down, Geraldine” or 
“That’s not for little hands to touch!” As one 
mother put it, “I spent five years trying to dis- 
courage his interests, 
and the school spent 
ten desperate years 
trying to arouse them 
again.” 

I once heard a kin- 
dergarten teacher say 
to a child who had 
slipped up to the piano 
and cautiously pressed 
one key, “Don’t play 
on the piano, darling. 
The piano is for the 
teachers to play on.” 

Children learn from 
those about them two 
reactions that are un- 
questionably harmful 
to healthy motivation. 
One is the fear of do- 
ing something wrong. 
A child becomes afraid 
to try new things; he 
cannot think for himself; he loses his verve. When 
this shyness and hesitation become noticeable, 
psychologists call it a guilt feeling or an inferior- 
ity complex. Whatever it is called, it usually 
means that the child has learned that Father has 
all the answers or that Mother knows best. He 
has become submissive. 

On the other hand, in response to insistent de- 
mands the child may develop a hearty resistance 
or hostility. As far as the development of talent 
is concerned, this kind of behavior throws the 
baby out with the bath. A child may enjoy music, 
but because practicing represents one more de- 
mand made on him by his parents, he will have 
none of it. “I don’t ever want to play the piano! 
I hate pianos!” 

Talents become sickly and starved in shy, brow- 
beaten, submissive children. In resistant, un- 
happy, personally defensive children they tend to 
take bizarre forms. Lack of motivation or dis- 
torted motivation has stifled interest and ruined 
the development of talent in untold numbers of 
boys and girls. 


© Harold M. Lambert 


Tools and Teachers 


H’: then, can parents provide their youngsters 
with good opportunities for learning to do 
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interesting things? First of all, by realizing that 
the tools should be equal to the task. Hans Brinker 
may have learned to skate on wooden skates, but 
what makes the story of Hans Brinker unusual 
and arresting is that he made up in motivation 
what he lacked in materials. In real life the odds 
are still against the child who has to work with 
inadequate tools. It would be a pathetic revelation 
to take a census of fathers who introduce their 
sons to the craft of woodworking by providing 
them with the dullest of saws—when one can get 
a saw sharpened, even in these times, for forty 
cents. 

In the second place, a child is entitled to the 
best instruction available. It is probably true that 
some persons have learned to play the piano with- 
out lessons. It is certainly true that many persons 
have acquired skill in swimming by learning their 
strokes the hard way. But there is an old saying 
that he who cannot 
learn from the mistakes 
of the past is bound to 
repeat them. A business 
friend of mine, for ex- 
ample, believed that he 
could learn to play golf 
by himself just by con- 
stant practice. When 
after a few weeks he 
still hooked the balls 
with one club and sliced 
them with another, he 
changed his mind and 
went to an_ instruc- 
tor. The _ professional 
watched him for ten 
minutes, showed him a 
different way to hold his 
clubs, and told him how to stand, how to hold his 
head, and how to follow through. By himself this 
man had been only entrenching his original errors. 
Good instruction corrected his mistakes, speeded 
up his learning, and increased his satisfaction. 


Fanning the Spark 


HE PARENT’S role in the development of a child’s 

skill or talent may be considered in relation to 
three stages—the beginnings, the awkward stage, 
and the advanced, or self-motivating, stage. In all 
these stages parents need to provide freedom for 
the child to practice and exercise his talent, mate- 
rials for him to work with, good instruction, and 
appreciation of his successive achievements. 

In both the beginning and the awkward stages 
these contributions are especially important. A 
parent needs to give his child the feeling that this 
difficult activity is fun and worth while, but it is 
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almost fatal to try to do this merely by telling the 
child that it is important for him to be a good 
swimmer or good for him to know how to play 
the piano. Emphasize the fun first of all. 

During the awkward stage the wise parent in- 
vests a part of himself in the child’s activity. Let 
him, each day, give fifteen minutes of undivided 
attention to the child in a nonauthoritarian, non- 
coercive fashion. If he can’t spare fifteen, let him 
give ten minutes or even five minutes a day. The 
amount of time is not important; the important 
thing is for the parent to give the activity the 
same undivided attention that he expects the child 
to give to it. 

It is in the third stage that the effects of this 
favorable fostering begin to be revealed. At this 
stage the child often goes well beyond the knowl- 
edge and skill of his parents. Take Marjorie, for 
instance. When she was a junior in high school 
she went to a summer music camp. She wrote to a 
girl friend: “The pian- 
ist we heard last night 
was simply marvelous! 
Today I practiced twice 
as long as I usually do. 
Oh, how he could play!” 
Obviously, Marjorie’s 
talent had reached the 
point where the exer- 
cise of it was satisfying 
not only to herself but 
to her parents and oth- 
ers. No one had to make 
Marjorie practice. She 
was self-starting; she 
had found a thrill in her 
music and a great satis- 
faction in being alive. 

Whether or not Mar- 
jorie becomes a concert pianist, making her talent 
her lifework, is a matter for Marjorie and her 
counselors to decide. Being a normal girl, she may 
choose to marry and have children in preference 
to entering upon a professional career. But she 
has developed a gift that may serve her either as 
a means of livelihood or as a gratifying secondary 
interest throughout her life. 

And here lies the answer to the question, Can 
secondary talents be developed only by the gifted? 
We are none of us so limited in our endowments 
that we can do well—and enjoyably—only one 
thing. We are fortunate if our parents helped to 
foster our talents by not forcing them. But if we 
apply to our grownup selves the principles par- 
ents use in wisely motivating and encouraging 
their youngsters, we shall find immeasurable satis- 
faction in the development of hitherto scarcely 
suspected gifts. 





©Photo by Remy 
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When Adam Named the Animals 


When Adam named the animals (fair Eve, 
The mother of the moderns, not yet born) - 
There sat beside him on the mossy knoll 

A creature far more docile, less forlorn— 
Lilith, the Garden’s first and fairest flower, 
A creature robed in smiles and corn-silk hair. 
Adam, to impress her, showed his power, 
Calling the animals from tree and lair 

To gather round His Majesty and learn 

The names they were eternally to bear. 


He called the first one Hippopotamus, 

And stuttered on the p’s. Then Lilith took 
The name in her ripe-cherry lips and framed 
The syllables with ease, and her sweet look 
Conveyed that he, and only he, could think 
Of language so appropriate for this 
Mud-wallowing veviathan of streams. 


When he had drunk her praise and felt its bliss, 
The next impatient beast that stood in line, 

A lumbering, slate-colored pachyderm, 

With long, round snout, the remnant of a tail, 
And awkward gait, resilient yet firm, 

Steadied his small green eyes to hear himself 
Called Elephant, then softly rolled along, 
While Lilith coyly asked him how he thought 
Of such a lovely name, so like a song— 

A name that she herself for all her charms 
Could not have thought of in a thousand years. 


Then Elk, Moose, Lions, Eagles had their turn, 
And Lilith swore their echoes on her ears 

Were so compelling she foresaw the time 

When each would symbolize a brotherhood— 

A homage to the perfect choice of names 
Selected by a man who understood. 


When Lilith left the earth, and Lady Eve, 

The mother of the moderns, took her place, 

Out strolling in the Garden one forenoon, 

When the sun in mackerel clouds half hid its face, 
She bade him have the animals file in a row 

And be rechristened, this time for Her Grace. 


Adam, remembering Lilith, answered ‘‘No!”’ 


—WILBERT SNOW 
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Leaf Fires 


In city and village 
Now Autumn has come. 

The leaf fires are burning; 
They crackle and hum 

To the chorus of children’s 
High voices and laughter 

As in happy abandon 
They run, leaping after 

The sparks—which they’re certain 
Are ghosts of fireflies, 

And the smoke that writes riddles 
Upon blackboard-skies. 


But leaf fires are more 
Than children can know: 

Their elders’ grave ritual 
To the bare bough, 

As all summer’s color 
And fragrance ascend 

On the winds of the world— 
And an era’s end. 


—MARION DOYLE 


These Are the Memories 


I cannot forget those early days in school, 

Back in the hills with their dusty summer roads. 

I cannot forget, because I spent my noon hours 

In the fields alone, where hawkweed and daisies 
Bloomed, in pastures where the black haw grew, 

And sweet-scented pines shaded the pool where the cows 
Came to drink. I watched old seasons go; I watched 
The new ones come. There were September afternoons 
With goldenrod and asters, brilliant October hills, 
Crystaled streams winding through winter meadows. 
There were spring days and bluebird songs, 

May and its swallows dipping low over the flats. 
These are the memories I would hold, these children 
Of my noon-hour walks in the fields, alone. 


— LANSING CHRISTMAN 


Six- Year-Old 


“‘Where have you been?” they asked him: 
But of course he couldn’t tell. 

He had caught a bucketful of stars 

Out in the old stone well. 

He had met and slain a dragon 

Down in the buttercup field: 

He had made a willow whistle 

Of a smooth wand, stripped and peeled. 
He had played a tune for dancing, 

And the fairies made a ring 

Deep in the uncut clover 

Where the larks rose up to sing. 


“‘Where have you been?” they asked him. 
He answered not a word; 

But his eyes were drowned in dreaming, 
And his heart was like a bird. 


—ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 
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TOGETHER WE BUILD 


Health and Physical Fitness 


SADIE B. GARDNER 


Vice-President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 








ents and Teachers are instantly asso- 

ciated in the minds of thousands of Amer- 
icans. Little wonder, since for almost half a cen- 
tury parent-teacher associations have been build- 
ing health and physical fitness in the children and 
youth of this nation. They have continuously sup- 
ported physical education in the schools. They 
have served, over the years, millions of bottles of 
milk to America’s school children. They have spon- 
sored school and community programs for the care 
of teeth, eyesight, and hearing and have worked 
to secure the services of school physicians and 
school nurses. Through their efforts tonsils and 
adenoids have been removed, necessary X rays 
taken, and eyeglasses, crutches, and braces pur- 
chased for needy youngsters. 

Impressive as this record is, the war has taught 
us that even more will have to be done in the 
future. If the plan for peace blueprinted at the 
San Francisco Conference is to succeed, every 
human and material resource must be consecrated 
to that imperative end. We must not only be- 
come a healthy nation; we shall also have to ex- 
tend our pattern for effective living, our plans for 
national fitness, over the earth. 

Yet we may be very sure that good health will 
not just happen, in America or anywhere else. 
Emphasis on physical fitness calls for the most 
careful planning, the most concentrated effort, and 
of this planning and effort the National Congress 
proposes to carry its full share. As a part of the 
comprehensive program of service for the year 
1945-46, the Congress asks every one of its 
twenty-five thousand local parent-teacher associa- 
tions to give specific attention to the building of 
health and physical fitness. 

Let us study intensively the health problems of 
our own communities. Then lef us assemble facts 
and analyze them with the utmost care, formulate 
plans, choose definite goals, decide upon a starting 
point for immediate action, and carry those plans 
through to a satisfactory conclusion. 


He. and the National Congress of Par- 
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Begin in the Home 


Wo so much to accomplish, where shall we 
take the first purposeful steps? The answer 
is, of course, in the home. The physical heritage 
we pass on to our children is a tremendous factor 
in their future happiness and well-being. In the 
words of “Searchlights and Compass Points for 
1945-46,” “If a child has healthy parents he is 
more than likely to enjoy good health himself.” 
Particularly is it necessary for a mother to safe- 
guard her health during pregnancy; this care. is 
the first attention she owes to her new baby. No 
effort is too high a price to pay for a healthy child. 

After the baby comes he should be taken at 
regular intervals to the doctor or to a baby clinic 
for a careful physical checkup, and at the proper 
time he should be immunized against diphtheria 
and vaccinated for smallpox. Since every P.T.A. 
has access to the best information on the feeding 
and care of infants and preschool children, the 
young mother will find it the better part of wis- 
dom to join the preschool section of her P.T.A. 

In a P.T.A. preschool study group or preschool 
section she will learn, among many other things, 
that it is her foremost responsibility to feed her 
family correctly, and she will find out which foods 
are necessary for a balanced diet. She will learn, 
too, that every young child should be taken regu- 





HE Executive Committee of the National 

Congress and a special findings commit- 
tee, meeting in Chicago last May, reviewed 
and restated the objectives of the National 
Congress program. Their recommendations 
will be interpreted month by month in a 
series of articles contributed by leaders of 
the organization. Programs based on these 
articles will be extremely valuable to all who 
want to build better for youth and the future. 
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larly to the dentist. His sight and hearing should 
also be checked before slight defects become seri- 
ous handicaps. She and her fellow P.T.A. mem- 
bers will discuss the value of instilling good per- 
sonal health habits at an early age. Even very 
young children can be taught. much about body 
cleanliness, about diet, rest, and exercise. 

The mother will also discover at her P.T.A. 
meetings that the mental health of her family 
cannot be overlooked. With a child this means first 
of all giving him a sense of security and im- 
portance. If he is sure of his parents’ love for 
him and of their affection for each other he will 
feel that home is truly the best place in the world. 

Who knows how often memories of home have 
kept young minds clear in the midst of horror and 
suffering on the battle front? Who knows how 
many unfortunate boys and girls might have been 
saved from delinquency by a happy home life? 


The P.T.A. Must Lead the Way 


Lv Is up to P.T.A. leaders to arouse all parents 
to the full and compelling realization that they 
are responsible for the good health of their fam- 
ilies. But through effective, organized activity the 
P.T.A. must also safeguard health and physical 
fitness outside and beyond the home—in the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Of course, many of the general health problems 
of the community are taken care of by govern- 
mental agencies, such as the local subdivisions of 
the U.S. Public Health Service and the Children’s 
Bureau in the U.S. Department of Labor. These 
services are supplemented by private organiza- 
tions such as the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, and a number of others. Although the 
P.T.A. should initiate its own health program, 
it should also lend its full cooperation to programs 
carried on by agencies having common objectives. 

Since the P.T.A. is specifically interested in the 
school, it should, of course, concern itself with the 
school’s health program. And because the home 
has-an obligation to reenforce classroom instruc- 
tion, the P.T.A. should study and evaluate the 
kind and amount of health education presented in 
the various grades. The next step may well be a 
similar investigation of the health training offered 
by teacher education institutions. Certainly they 
should be encouraged to develop courses that will 
give teachers adequate training in health, safety, 
and sports and recreational skills. 

Importance should also be placed on the con- 
ditions in and around the school building. Is the 
playground equipment safe? Is the building ade- 
quately protected against fire? Are the classrooms 
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clean, airy, and well lighted? Are there enough 
drinking fountains or paper cups? Is there a good 
lunchroom? Who plans the menus? 

All school and community health programs for 
the welfare of children should have as their car- 
dinal goal the prevention of every preventable 
illness. Here again the best means of attaining the 
goal is education. Parents, children, and teachers 
must learn that early diagnosis is the most effec- 
tive way of controlling disease. The value of 
regular physical examinations is obvious in this 
connection. Furthermore, every elementary school 
P.T.A. should make the annual Summer Round- 
Up of the Children a permanent and paramount 
feature of its health program so that all children 
may begin school life free of remediable defects. 

Another area of parent-teacher emphasis is the 
general health of the community. A survey of 
housing conditions, followed up by constructive 
action, may do much to raise the standard of com- 
munity health. We all know that death rates are 
higher in slum areas, but not everyone realizes 
that poor housing exists in rural as well as urban 
communities. 

Are the streets and sidewalks safe, particularly 
for school children? Is police protection adequate, 
and does the community have sufficient up-to-date 
fire-fighting equipment to meet its needs? Are the 
streets clean, and is the water supply pure and 
abundant? The alert P.T.A. overlooks none of 
these areas in its investigations. 

Few of our towns and cities have enough play- 
grounds. Too many of them have parks only in the 
best residential areas. Swimming pools satisfy 
vital health needs, but there are seldom enough of 
them to provide exercise and pleasure for all the 
children in the community. One small town in 
South Carolina dammed a river to provide a swim- 
ming pool. Later they built a recreation center 
adjacent to it so that “the kids could keep healthy, 
have a good time, and still be safe.” 


A Charge To Keep 


UILDING together throughout the National 

Congress to achieve nation-wide health and 
physical fitness can be no haphazard, halfhearted 
procedure. It must be approached with a full 
measure of the characteristic parent-teacher 
spirit. It must be one of the chief interests, if not 
the major concern, of the local association. Na- 
tional health is one of the foundation stones of 
national greatness, and it is to be achieved only 
by unremitting attention to the health needs of 
children and young people in every community in 
America. The parent-teacher association stands, 
as it has always stood, ready to serve in meeting 
this need wherever it exists. 
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The Preeious Preschool Years 


STUDY COURSE DIRECTED BY ETHEL KAWIN 


—_ 





Outstanding Points 


I. At two or three it is normal to think of oneself as 
the center of one’s world. The child of this age takes joy- 
ous pride in his own achievements and loves to show 
them off. His most urgent drives are for motion and 
exploration. It is hard for him to understand that he 
cannot be permitted to do anything and everything that 
he feels an urge to do. 


II. Watching this period of rapid development will 
give parents an understanding of their child’s capabilities 
and needs. It is especially valuable to observe him at 
play—to see what toys he likes and what he does with 
play materials. 


III. Language development is normally very rapid at 
this stage, and during his second and third years the 
average child learns to talk and to listen with a good deal 
of assurance and understanding. In particular, he learns 
to use the words no and why for his own purposes and to 
his own advantage. 


IV. The child’s first attempts to establish social rela- 
tions with other children are likely to be crude and blun- 
dering. He still prefers to play alone and seldom plays 
cooperatively. Therefore his induction into social living 
will require careful guidance. 


V. By the time he is three, the youngster’s behavior is 
much more purposeful and self-controlled than it was at 
two—if he has had rich experiences and wise direction. 
To any alert observer, this is definitely reflected in play 
behavior and also in the three-year-old’s compliance with 
certain rules that his parents or other adults in charge 
have firmly established. 


VI. The three-year-old begins to see that even his own 
small world has patterns for living and there are such 
things as reasons and purposes in it. He even begins to 
understand that it does not exist solely for his exploration 
and enjoyment. 


VII. By three the child has made great strides in his 
social life. He is learning how to give as well as to take 
and to cooperate in his play with other children. 


VIII. Individual differences in babies are apparent 
even at birth, but during the second and third years of 
life we find each child a unique personality —not exactly 
like anyone else in the world. The kind of personality he 
develops and the way he learns to behave in these ear- 
liest experiences will be the foundation for all later 
growth. These are very important and precious years. 
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Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. Discuss the process by which a child normally grows 
out of the egocentric stage, in which he sees himself as 
the center of a world that exists only for his pleasure, 
into a stage in which he recognizes that he must learn to 
accept some rules, to consider other people, and to adjust 
to many situations that may not be entirely to his liking. 


2. Discuss the different ways in which two- and three- 
year-olds are likely to play with dolls, blocks, trains, 
clay, crayons, and paint. 


3. What language development can usually be ex- 
pected of a two-year-old? Of a three-year-old? 


4. Suppose that a three-year-old child still does not 
talk except to use single, simple words. Discuss some 
possible causes of such retardation. What are a few sensi- 
ble, natural ways in which parents may encourage lan- 
guage development in young children? 

5. How should one handle the young child’s frequent 
use of no and why? 


6. Outline the process of social development by which 
a child advances from solitary play to the cooperative 
play that most four-year-olds are able to enjoy. 


7. Three-year-old Tommy seems always to antagonize 
other youngsters when he tries to make friends with them. 
How might an adult lead him into more satisfactory social 
relationships with other children? 


8. What rules can we expect a three-year-old to com- 
ply with? How do we teach him to obey such rules? 


9. How can we help the three-year-old to begin to 
understand that life has reasons and purposes? 


10. Why are the second and third years of life precious 
ones for the enjoyment of children? Why are they also 
precious years of training for children? 
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one day in school after the children’s librarian 
had been talking about books and reading to 
the middle grades. 


De Library Teacher,” wrote John, age ten, 


The talk you gave I thought was very interesting. I think 
everyone else in the assembly enjoyed your talk, too. The 
books I liked best were Black Stallion and Experiences in Africa. 
| was very surprised when you signed off them both. I don’t 
read much, but I think I will read one of those books. Will 
you please come over again? 

Yours sincerely, 


John Richardson 


John and Norma have been in the same fifth-grade 
class this past year. They have had the same previous 
teachers, and their parents are friends. What books 
are appropriate for these children, their teacher won- 
ders, and so do their parents and aunts who buy their 
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What books 





VIOLA THEMAN 


birthday and holiday gift books. Would the 
same books be suitable for both Norma and 
John? To help us decide let’s see what Norma 
wrote in her thank-you letter: 


Dear Library Teacher, 

I enjoyed your talk very much. You told the 
stories just as if you had been there when they 
happened. ... 

I have read both of Kathryn Worth’s books. 
They were wonderful, don’t you think so? When 
Miss Clark was at the Ampere Library I always 
asked her if there were any more books by Kath- 
ryn Worth. Her answer was always no. This 
morning when you mentioned New Worlds for Josie 
I said to myself that I would be the first one to 
take it out. 

I have just finished Carolina Caravan. It is a 
very good book. I read the Sue Barton nurse books 
also. They were super. Here’s hoping you will 
come again soon. 

Yours truly, 
Norma Blanchard 


Even these brief letters reveal wide dif- 
ferences in the quality and quantity of read- 
ing done by the two youngsters. John frankly 
says “I don’t read much,” whereas Norma 
already has come to the point of selecting 
books by their authors. She knows she pre- 
fers books about girls. He “thinks” he might 
like two books because one was described 
as a horse story and the other as an ex- 
citing adventure in a faraway place. 

Obviously the same books are not ap- 
propriate for these two children—or for all 
their classmates. Moreover, the differences 
that are so clearly indicated in these letters 
are significant even in younger children. Such 
differences appear early and make it impos- 
sible to recommend any one book to all chil- 
dren, even if they are of the same age. 

How, then, can we select a book that will 
suit the child rather than the giver? Not long 
ago the concept of the right book for the right 
child implied only two factors—that the book 
be neither too hard nor too easy to read and 
that it be a “‘boy’s book” if intended for a boy 
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84 for John? Which new ones for Norma? 
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or a “girl’s book” if meant for a girl. But today we 
are recognizing many other important factors. For 
example, we are just beginning to appreciate the 
value of certain books for children who have 
specialized interests or children with personal or 
family problems. 

On the other hand, fortunately for relatives 
and friends, there are some books that have such 
wide appeal to many children that it is safe to rec- 
ommend them rather generally, at least for con- 
sideration. The following suggested books deal 
with three subjects that have a perennial at- 
traction for young folks, both the Johns and the 
Normas: pets and animals, the children them- 
selves—their interests and problems, and other 
children. A few of these books are old favorites; 
many are recent or new. Most of them are for 
young children, though the age range of a good 
book is broad indeed. 


For Lovers of Pets and Animals 


OR THE two- and three-year-old, Wanda Gag’s 

Millions of Cats (Coward, 1928, $1.50) is a 
basic library selection. But big brother and sis- 
ter, aged five to nine, will enjoy it fully as much. 
April Kittens by Clare T. Newberry (Harper, 
1940, $1.75, ages 5-10) is the delightfully told 
and illustrated tale of three kittens who pre- 
sented quite a problem in an apartment. Chessie 
by Ruth Carroll (Messner, 1943, $1.75, ages 8-10) 
is about a little, lost cat who derived her name 
from the area where she was found. The illustra- 
tions almost make one feel Chessie’s soft fur. 

Puppies and kittens decorate the pages of many 
young children’s books, and dogs and cats are often 
the heroes of big brothers’ stories. But a goat is 
an unusual pet for a child and seldom rates an il- 
lustration. Yet this creature can be unending fun 
to own and hilarious to read about, as in Cancan 
(Mistletoe Press, 1945, $1.00, ages 5-8), the 
third in a popular series of children’s books by 
Fritz Willis, the well-known artist. The same chil- 
dren will also love Fritz Willis’ Amber, the cocker 
spaniel, and his Me Too, the fuzzy little duck who 
always said “Me too!” when anyone was invited 
to the pond for a swim. 

Marjorie Flack’s books are loved by many chil- 
dren. She has made a real contribution to the 


child under six with Angus and the Ducks 
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(Doubleday, 1930, $1.00). For the child from six 
to ten another charming book is Make Way for 
Ducklings by Robert McCloskey (Viking, 1941, 
$2.00), the story of a mother mallard and her 
brood of eight who travel the streets of Boston 
with the aid of an understanding policeman. These 
same ducklings walked off with the Caldecott 
medal in 1942. 

Rabbit Hill, with story and drawings by Robert 
Lawson (Viking, 1944, $2.00), is a humorous, 
kindly, and lively tale of Little Georgie’s ad- 
ventures in Connecticut with the other rabbits, 
the moles, and the small field animals. 

Among the books for three-, four-, and five- 
year-olds there are several that encourage these 
younger children to take an active part in read- 
ing. The Country Noisy Book by Margaret Wise 
Brown is one of a series that the preschool group 
enjoys (W. R. Scott, 1940, $1.00). As the children 
listen to the adventures of the little dog Muffin, 
who goes to the country, they love to supply noises 
for the sounds he hears. A companion to this 
book, one that serves the same purpose, is the 
popular Noisy Book. 

Let’s Go to the Seashore by Harriet E. Hunt- 
ington (photography by P. Duncan, Doubleday, 
1941, $2.00, ages 7-10) represents the summer- 
time ambition of many a child. For those who 
have or who have never been to the seashore, 
this book of lovely, clear photographs is a real 
delight. Its companion, Let’s Go Outdoors by Har- 
riet E. Huntington (Doubleday, 1939, $2.00, ages 
6-10), is equally desirable. There is a sepia photo- 
graph of each subject and then a brief but de- 
scriptive text. It is truly an invitation to the 
young child to go outdoors. 

Hooker’s Holiday (Harcourt Brace, 1944, $1.75, 
ages 8-12) by the outstanding writer, illustrator, 
and naturalist for children, Wilfred S. Bronson, 
is the hilarious tale of a monkey’s adventure in 
a museum. Bronson’s The Grasshopper Book is 





EXING problems become fascinating 
fields for exploration when someone who 
knowsthe answers serves as a guide. What 
books would John really find thrilling? Which 
ones would be most interesting to Norma? 
Here are the ideas and suggestions you need. 
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a source of accurate and interesting information 
for boys and girls in the same age group. 

Circus and zoo books are becoming increasingly 
numerous and popular. Judy at the Zoo by Tom 
Maloney (Doubleday, 1945, $1.00) is the most 
useful one I’ve found for young children. They 
love the photographs of Judy’s day at the chil- 
dren’s zoo where an adult is admitted only when 
accompanied by a child. 

Two other books deserve to be put in this group, 
though they deal with plants, not animals. Up 
Above and Down Below by Irma E. Webber (W. 
R. Scott, 1943, $1.25, ages 4-8), with its full- 
page illustrations and brief text, satisfies the 
youngest child’s curiosity about what goes on be- 
low the soil. The Carrot Seed by Ruth Krauss 
and Crockett Johnson (Harper, 1945, $1.00) is 
as ageless in its appeal as Ferdinand and Alice in 
Wonderland. In a nutshell it shows the contrast 
between the negative attitudes of grownups and 
the unshakable determination of children. 


Stories About Children Themselves 


ONTRARY to many adults, youngsters like books 

about simple, everyday events. To them there 
is mystery, even magic, in ordinary things. (The 
Carrot Seed illustrates this clearly.) Thus the 
child of three, four, and five enjoys a little book 
like Davy’s Day by Lois Lenski (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1943, $.75) in which small Davy wakes 
up early, washes, dresses himself, and keeps busy 
all day until bedtime. The young child sees him- 
self in the clear illustrations and simple text. 

If your child is entering kindergarten be sure 
he sees This Little Boy Went to Kindergarten by 
Ellen Paullin (Oxford University Press, 1944, 
$1.25, ages 4-5). You will want to read it to him 
and listen to his comments about this new 
experience. The following Young Scott Books, 
published by W. R. Scott, are helpful, too, in 
interpreting the process of growing up and of 
learning to understand one’s family and imme- 
diate surroundings: Here Comes Daddy by Wini- 
fred Milius (1944, $1.00, ages 2-3); Saturday 
Walk by Ethel Wright (1944, $1.00, ages 2-3) ; 
and Children’s Picture Cook Book by Margaret 
Gossett (1944, $1.00, ages 6-10). 

Red Light, Green Light by Golden MacDonald, 
illustrated by Leonard Weisgard (Doubleday, 
1944, $2.00, ages 4-7) is one of the most beautiful 
books I’ve seen. Its illustrations furnish a veri- 
table springboard for give-and-take between adult 
and child—about the truck, the jeep, the horse, 
and even the mouse as they are stopped by the 
red light and allowed to go forward by the green. 

The problem of growing up is the theme of the 


first book for the very young child to be written 
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by Ingri and Edgar D’Aulaire. The story is rare 
nonsense, and the beautiful crayon lithographs in 
four colors will enchant the young reader of Too 
Big (Doubleday, 1945, $1.00). 


Books About Other Children 


HERE ARE scores of volumes that fall into this 

category, but many of them contain inaccurate 
or outdated information. Others stress the crudi- 
ties or queerness of others and thereby delay the 
awakening of the one-world concept in children. 
Still others extol or portray only the fabulous 
blond child with golden curls. This fall, for the 
first time, one publisher is risking the appearance 
of a brunette angel in a children’s book. 

Prayer for a Child by Rachel Field, with its 
illustrations by Elizabeth Orton Jones (Macmil- 
lan, 1944, $1.50), which include children of all 
continents and most countries, is a beautiful book 
for young children. Without any moralizing or 
even much comment, it helps them to become 
aware of the agreeable variety in the human race. 

Tobe by Stella Gentry Sharpe (University of 
North Carolina Press, 1939, $1.50, ages 6-9) is 
the unbiased real-life story of a colored boy in 
the South. Each episode is accompanied by photo- 
graphs of Tobe, his family, and friends. 

Pearl Buck has written a delightful tale about 
our children’s Chinese comrades across the sea 
in The Water-Buffalo Children (Day, 1943, $1.50, 
ages 9-12). As he reads, the child realizes that 
some of the things we do seem very queer to 
Chinese boys—a significant first step in learning 
to understand others. Snow Treasure by Marie 
McSwigan (Dutton, 1942, $2.00, ages 9-14) is 
a true story of the valor of Norwegian children 
when they saved their country’s gold from the 
Nazis. In Voytus’ Little House is a series of Pol- 
ish legends charmingly translated by Lucia 
Merecka Borski (Roy, 1944, $1.25, ages 4-7). 

Many other books that add to the child’s 
understanding and appreciation of other children 
deserve inclusion in this list. But these, with one 
addition, may suffice to indicate that authors and 
illustrators are no longer content merely to show 
how quaint are the children of other countries. 

Little People in a Big Country by Norma Cohn 
(Oxford University Press, 1945, $1.50) marks 
a milestone in this kind of progress. The lives 
of these contemporary children of Soviet Asia 
are portrayed through their own charming illus- 
trations. We see them going to the movies, listen- 
ing to the radio, and delighting in the beauty of 
the May gardens—all with the same absorption as 
shown by our own boys and girls. Let’s have more 
such fascinating books planned and illustrated by 
the young folks of other lands. 
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Outstanding Points 


I. Discipline may be thought of as the controlling of 
immediate desires and satisfactions for the long-run wel- 
fare of the individual and of the group. This control is 
first imposed on the child by parents and teachers, but 
sooner or later he must learn to control himself. 


II. The change from external control to self-control 
is made by building in the child’s mind certain values, 
certain ideas about his own best good and that of other 
persons. 


Ill. External control consists of rewards and punish- 
ments. Punishment is usually sdaniline other than the 
natural consequences of a harmful act, for sometimes 
natural consequences do not come soon enough to teach 
the child not to repeat the act. 


IV. In general, the more we reward and the less we 
punish, the better for the child’s personality growth. 
The proper use of rewards requires careful advance plan- 
ning by parents and teachers. 

V. Corporal punishment and similar methods have 
been growing in disfavor. Two disadvantages of this 
kind of punishment are that it is easily abused by parents 
and teachers and that it violates certain ideals of human 
dignity. On the other hand, one of its advantages is that 
it can be administered quickly. 


VI. There are some spheres in which parents must 
demand immediate, unquestioning obedience, although 
under careful guidance these spheres become smaller as 
the child grows older. For example, the parent must say 
no to behavior that threatens the safety or health of the 
child, must veto behavior that will get the family in trou- 
ble with the neighbors or the community, and must cor- 


_rect any clear and downright injustice shown by one child 


toward another. Parents must also place limits upon 
certain of their children’s activities that entail too much 
labor and expense. 


VII. When a child’s behavior does no harm except to 
annoy adults or violate the standards of a previous gen- 
eration we ought not to impose absolute prohibitions. 


VII. It is not always true that habits learned early in 
life remain unchanged throughout life. Children and all 
human beings may develop more than one set of habits 
simultaneously; it is the situation and the general atti- 
tude toward it that determines which set will operate at 
any given time. 
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Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. Seven-year-old John was just beginning to learn to 
bat a ball. One afternoon he went outdoors and an 
practicing in the back yard. He knocked a foul that 
veered around behind him and crashed through a win- 
dow. What are the important factors you would con- 
sider in determining what to do with him? 

2. Give some examples of situations in which unques- 
tioning obedience on the part of the child would not be 
good either for him or for his parents. 

3. Suppose one child is throwing paint at another with 
a small paintbrush. You stop the offender by saying no 
to him. Is this all you should do? 


4. How does regularity in daily routine affect the fre- 
quency of discipline problems? 

5. How can parents assure a child that it is a certain 
deed that they disapprove of and not the child himself? 

6. Should types of punishment or reward change as the 
child grows older? 

7. Mrs. Brown found her son Joe and the neighbor’s 
boy, Jack, engaged in a fist fight. She rushed to the res- 
cue, slapped Jack and sent him home, then marched her 
own boy into the house. He was sulky and cross for 
hours. The next day the two boys were at it again, worse 
than ever. Should she have interfered in the first place? 


8. ‘‘Mother, tell me a story,” insisted eight-year-old 
Virginia as she stood in the doorway all ready for bed. 
“‘No, dear, I can’t tell you a story tonight. Mother must 
help Bobby with his arithmetic, you know! You want 
him to pass, don’t you?” “Why doesn’t Bobby do his 
own lessons? I would if I were ten years old. I want a 
story. I hate Bobby, so I do!’’ Firmly repulsed by her 
mother and angered by Bobby’s taunts Virginia went sob- 
bing up to bed. Later Mrs. Brown recounted the whole 
incident to her husband, saying, ‘““That child is jealous if 
I do one single thing for Bobby!’”’ Put yourself in Mrs. 
Browr’s place. What would you have done? What per- 
sonality characteristics are being fostered in both Bobby 
and Virginia by such occurrences? 
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A radio script based on this article will be available on 
November 1. It will be sent free to parent-teacher groups 
that are conducting radio programs. The script is being 
prepared at Station WHA, University of Wisconsin, un- 
der the direction of H. B. McCarty, National Congress 
chairman of the Radio committee. 
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An Island P.T.A. 


In the village of Nanakuli, on the island of Oahu, 
Territory of Hawaii, the school is the center of 
community life. Like many Island towns, Nana- 
kuli is located on the sparkling shore of the Pacific, 
and the school’s own beach and playground adjoin 
the community beach and park. Here too is the 
school children’s victory garden; near by is the 
principal’s house. 

An important factor in this compact union of 
school and community is the Nanakuli Parent- 
Teacher Association, a group of active, farseeing 
men and women whose achievements during the 
past year are illustrative of the continued strength 
of its program. Many were soundly trained at a 
leadership school conducted several years ago at 
the University of Hawaii in Honolulu. This year 
the P.T.A. leaders took stock of the needs of their 
school community early in the fall and then began 
work on several major projects. 

First consideration was given to the health of 
the children—and their parents. Through the co- 
operation of the Territorial Board of Health, the 
Nanakuli Community Association, and the Nana- 
kuli P.T.A., Wassermann and X-ray tests were 





The 1945 eighth-grade graduating class at 
: Nanakuli School 
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given to every child and every adult in the com- 
munity—and each person, young and old, sub- 
mitted to the tests voluntarily! This was only one 
of several successful health projects carried out 
by the P.T.A. during 1944—45. 

Hawaii, alas, has not escaped the widespread 
juvenile delinquency generated by the war—or its 
important symptom, truancy from school. Neither 
has Nanakuli escaped it. P.T.A. members found, 
at the opening of the school year, that the juvenile 
delinquency rate among the pupils was 25 per cent. 
This, then, was the P.T.A.’s second big project 
of the year—to curb the deplorable trend at all 
costs. Special truant officers, chosen from the 
members of the executive board, made a house-to- 
house canvass of all known truants and delin- 
quents in Nanakuli. The effectiveness of this 
method—with all its advantages of personal con- 
tact, informal counseling, and mutual understand- 
ing—was revealed when delinquency figures were 


again compiled at the close of the school year. 


The rate had fallen from 25 to 5 per cent! 

So much for the physical and moral welfare of 
Nanakuli’s school children. Now what about the 
school itself? Was it sufficiently well equipped to 
serve those children and to enable the teachers to 


The staff of Nanakuli School, including 
the principal and the janitor 
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do their work easily and well? Nanakuli School 
is an elementary school with a staff of nine, one 
teacher for each grade and a lunchroom super- 
visor. The personnel, therefore, was adequate and 
satisfactory. 

Not so much, however, could be said of the 
school plant and its equipment. After careful in- 
ventory and detailed analysis of all existing facil- 
ities, P.T.A. members requested the Territorial 
Department of Public Instruction to submit the 
following statement of urgent needs to the terri- 
torial legislature: 

1. Three classrooms, fully equipped 

2. A boys’ workshop, fully equipped 

3. A girls’ homemaking room, fully 


ing definite promise that these standards will be 
maintained. 

Aware of the need to attract into the teaching 
profession students of outstanding ability and 
sincerity of purpose, the California Congress has 
established a state scholarship fund of fifty 
thousand dollars to be used for the education of 
teachers. Every spring thirty-five scholarships of 
three hundred dollars apiece are awarded. Each of 
these may be renewed for four years to permit the 
completion of a full teacher training course. 

The scholarships are available to high school 
graduates and junior college or four-year college 
students who plan to teach in the elementary 





equipped 
4. A preschool or kindergarten, 
with suitable equipment 
5. A school library, also fully 
equipped 
Much to the satisfaction of P.T.A., 
school, and community, the City and 
County Building Department made 
blueprinted plans to meet all these 
needs, and Nanakuli is assured of the 
requested additions to its school plant 
when funds and materials become 
available. 
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CALIFORNIA NEEDS TEACHERS 


IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


AWARDED BY 
THE CALIFORNIA CONGRESS 
OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 
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Neither the P.T.A. members nor 
the school children and their teachers 
were neglectful of the value of wholesome fun and 
recreation. Each Friday afternoon at the school 
was devoted to programs featuring the melodious 
songs and rhythmic dances of old Hawaii, for 
Hawaiians are proud of their cultural heritage, 
transmitted to them by their music-loving an- 
cestors. 

At every P.T.A. meeting, too, the social hour 
was planned as an occasion for gaiety and relaxa- 
tion. Moreover, the Nanakuli P.T.A. presented 
two radio broadcasts during the year, participated 
in by both parents and children. 

After the close of the school year the members 
of the executive committee entertained Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Hastings, National president, and Mrs. 
Harold St. John, president of the Hawaii branch, 
in honor of Mrs. Hastings’ long awaited visit to 
the Islands.— ELIZABETH ELI 


The Publie’s Schools 


The end of the war has not brought an end to 
one of our most urgent educational problems—the 
shortage of well-trained teachers in the public 
schools. In a state that has always prided itself on 
its high standards for teaching personnel the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
attacked this problem with positive measures giv- 
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schools of the state. Even college graduates are 
eligible if the course of study they are contem- 
plating will enable them to fulfill California’s 
certification requirements for elementary school 
teachers. 

In addition, thirty scholarships of a hundred 
dollars apiece have been established for use in the 
emergency short-term teacher training course 
open to juniors and seniors in college. 

The scholarships are all awarded on the basis 
of four criteria: character and personality, schol- 
astic record, aptitude for teaching, and health. 

After completing the course, each schoiarship 
holder must agree to teach in the public elementary 
schools of the state for a number of years cor- 
responding to the number of annual scholarships 
received. Otherwise the award will be considered 
a student loan to be repaid to the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

The congress furnishes complete information 
about this plan to all high school principals and 
college deans in the state. These administrators 
are urged to encourage superior students to con- 
sider the possibilities of the teaching profession as 
a career. Through these efforts the congress ex- 
pects to help fill California’s elementary schools 
with well-adjusted teachers of high caliber. 

—TEMPERANCE GARLAND 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGES, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 
(From 8 to 14 years) 





inchors Aweigh— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, George 
Sidney. Cleverly written, light, and amusing, this musical 
farce-comedy is smartly paced, and the various members of the 
excellent cast give stimulating performances. The settings are 
lavish and the costumes beautiful. Every kind of musical taste 
may be satisfied by the spontaneous offerings and the simu- 
lated rehearsals. Cast: Frank Sinatra, Kathryn Grayson, Gene 
Kelly, José Iturbi. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Good Good 


Good 

Our Vines Have Tender Grapes— Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 
Direction, Roy Rowland. This homely little story of life on a 
Wisconsin farm is expertly and sympathetically adapted from 
George Victor Martin’s novel. It presents no big issues, only 
the simple problems of daily living that confront an interesting 
Norwegian family. Obstacles are surmounted by their love for 
each other and their knowledge that all happiness comes from 
sharing. The players are exceptionally well fitted for their roles, 
and the picture has a warmth and charm that make it outstand- 





ing entertainment. Cast: Edward G. Robinson, Margaret 
O’Brien, James Craig, Frances Gifford. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 





A Thousand and One Nights—Columbia. Direction, Alfred 
E£. Green. This is a farce-fantasy based on the Arabian Nights’ 
story of Aladdin and his lamp. The tale is fabricated by a prin- 
cess in order to delay her execution. The film is enjoyable for 
its beauty of color, appropriate music, and superb lighting, es- 
pecially in the subterranean scenes. Cast: Cornel Wilde, 
Adele Jergens, Evelyn Keyes, Phil Silvers. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining Entertaining 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Christmas in Connecticut — Warner Brothers. Direction, 
Peter Godfrey. The well-executed script for this film was built 
for mirth and pleasure, and the picture fulfills this purpose. Its 
humor is sometimes farcical, sometimes satirical, with much of 
the latter element aimed at marriage. The artistic settings are 
a background for every kind of action except the melodramatic, 
and much of the humorous appeal is due to the clever rendition 
of the lines and the splendid acting of S. Z. Sakall. Cast: Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Dennis Morgan, Sydney Greenstreet, Reginald 
Gardiner, S. Z. Sakall. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Amusing Amusing Amusing 
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identity. Cast: Richard Arlen, Chery] Walker, Roger Pryor, 
Bobby Driscoll. 
Adults 
Good 


14-18 


Good 


8-14 


Mature 





Jealousy—Republic. Direction, Gustav Machaty. The sin- 
ister mood of this well-written murder melodrama is enhanced 
by the musical score, as it mounts to a tragic climax. The cast 
is excellent and the direction able. Cast: John Loder, Karen 
Morley, Jane Randolph, Peter Urban. 
Adults 14-18 

Good mystery Yes 


Johnny Angel—RKO-Radio. Direction, Edwin L. Marin. 
This is a well-acted, leisurely paced murder melodrama with the 
New Orleans French Quarter as background. It is the story of 
a young sea captain who undertakes to solve the mystery of his 
father’s ship—adrift without crew or rich cargo. Cast: George 
Raft, Claire Trevor, Signe Hasso, Lowell Gilmore. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Entertaining Entertaining No 


8-14 


Mature 








Over 21—Columbia. Direction, Charles Vidor. An amusing, | 


light farce-comedy with a few serious moments, this film was 
adapted from the stage play by Ruth Gordon and is excellently 
produced and acted. Deft treatment of the topsy-turvy home 
life of the great army of service wives supplies food for thought 
on the value of adaptability in human beings. The thirty-nine- 
year-old editor of a New York newspaper enlists in the Army 
so as to study the G.I. in action. At Officer Candidate School 
his efforts to compete with the younger men are graphically 
presented. Cast: Irene Dunne, Alexander Knox, Charles Co- 
burn, Jeff Donnell. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Amusing Amusing Of little interest 





Paris-Underground— Bennett—United Artists. Direction, 
Gregory Ratoff. This somewhat glamorized version of Etta 
Shiber’s novel tells of the heroic efforts of two women, one 
American and the other English, who worked with the Under- 
ground to rescue fallen Allied flyers and get them back to Eng- 
land. The picture is well produced and splendidly acted. Cast: 
Constance Bennett, Gracie Fields, George Rigaud, Kurt Kreuger. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Good Good 


Pride of the Marines— Warner Brothers. Direction, Delmer 
Daves. This deeply moving psychological story, based on fact, 
tells how a Marine, after winning glory by his courageous fight- 
ing on Guadalcanal, returns home blind, to try to build for him- 
self a new life. The acting of the able cast is honest and natural, 
giving the film a realism and an impelling significance. Cast: 
John Garfield, Eleanor Parker, Dane Clark, Rosemary De 


Of little interest 





Camp. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature 





San Pietro— Army Pictorial Services; music by the Army Air 
Forces Orchestra, the Mormon Tabernacle Choir, and St. Bren- 
dan’s Choir. This outstanding documentary film records anoth- 
er tragic page in the history of World War II. It follows the in- 
fantry through an entire battle, which culminates in the capture 
of the Italian village of San Pietro and the liberation of its 


people. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Too tense 





Identity Unknown—Republic. Direction, Walter Colmes. 
Though slow in pace, the plot of this human-interest drama is 
simply and touchingly developed, with a well-chosen cast that 
gives it a feeling of reality. The story concerns a shell-shocked 
soldier, victim of amnesia, and his efforts to recover his lost 
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The Story of G.I. Joe—Cowan-United Artists. Direction, 
William Wellman. This cinema interpretation of Ernie Pyle’s 
Here Is Your War is documentary in form and classic in its beau- 
tiful simplicity. Beginning in slow tempo, the suspense mounts 
steadily until it becomes heartbreaking in its intensity. Laid 
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in Sicily and Italy, this is the intimate story of life among our 
boys overseas. Burgess Meredith portrays Ernie Pyle with ap- 
aling sincerity. Cast: Burgess Meredith, Robert Mitchum, 
die Steele, Wally Cassell. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Excellent Excellent Tense 





Tomorrow Is Forever— RKO. Direction, Irving Pichel. A de- 
lightfully engrossing Enoch Arden tale with both World War I 
and World War II as background, this picture is distinguished 
by the high quality of its script, direction, acting, and camera 
work. It is a story of unselfish love—that of two men for the 
same woman. It is also a story of family life graciously and 
worthily lived, but it is even more than this. The central theme 
is that unalterable universal law which will not permit time to 
stand still or turn back but which forces it on to a future that 
is the unavoidable responsibility of each succeeding generation. 
Presented with a beautiful sincerity and memorable significance, 
the film is outstanding entertainment. Cast: Claudette Col- 
bert, Orson Welles, George Brent, Lucile Watson. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Yes Mature 





War Comes to America— Army Pictorial Services. This is a 
masterly documentation of the American people, their back- 
ground and attitudes, and the transition in their thinking that 
receded their entry into the war. Scholarly writing and editing 
late telescoped the acts of aggression by the Axis from the in- 
vasions of Manchuria and of Poland to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. The film conveys a clear understanding of German and 
Japanese plans for world domination and the steps our govern- 
ment took to block them. It should be preserved and used for 
years to come as a text film for students of history. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Excellent Excellent Mature 


Week-End at the Waldorf— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direc- 
tion, Robert Z. Leonard. This absorbing drama presents a cross 
section of life as lived for forty-eight hours in a world-famous 
New York hotel. The many and varied characters are clear cut, 
and the motivation of their actions by love, ambition, and greed 
makes it an interesting study in human behavior. The produc- 
tion is excellent, and the cast consists of a group of notable favor- 
ites such as is seldom seen in one film. Cast: Ginger Rogers, 
Lana Turner, Walter Pidgeon, Van Johnson, Edward Arnold. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Mature 








You Came Along—Paramount. Direction, John Farrow. A 
mixture of gay comedy and tragic wartime reality, this social 
drama tells a story that many of our young people are actually 
living today, meeting the challenge with unselfish understand- 
ing and courage far beyond their years. The acting is sincere, 
the production is good, and settings and music provide a suit- 
able background. Cast: Robert Cummings, Lizabeth Scott, 
Don DeFore, Charles Drake. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature 





Your Job in Germany— Army Pictorial Services. Direction, 
Colonel Frank Capra. Although this film is intended for the 
Army of Occupation in Germany, it has great value for the 
folks at home, who must also understand the Army’s reasons 
for keeping our men there. It is a competent summary of the 
German military ambition and of Germany’s preparation for 
conquest from Bismarck to Hitler. It also portrays the German 
people as they are. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature 
ADULT 





And Then There Were None—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
René Clair. This baffling murder mystery is adroitly plan- 
ned and expertly acted. The suspense builds steadily to the end, 
and though the plot is never gruesome it is often tense. A huge, 
lonely house, built on the crest of an isolated, wave-washed 
island, is an ideal setting for multiple murder. Cast: Barry 
Fitzgerald, Walter Huston, Louis Hayward, Roland Young. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Possibly No 
Captain Kidd— Bogeaus—United Artists. Direction, Rowland 
V. Lee. Atmospheric but ponderous and slow moving, except 
for the scenes of cruelty and murder, this version of the Captain 
Kidd legend has nothing of the storybook, Robin-Hood-of-the- 
sea quality that might have made it acceptable family enter- 
tainment. Both action and characterizations are revolting, and 
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even the comedy is sinister in its implications. Cast: Charles 
Laughton, Randolph Scott, Barbara Britton, Reginald Owen. 

Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No ~ / No 


Duffy’s Tavern—Paramount. Direction, Hal Walker. A bois- 
terous light comedy brings to the screen the personnel of the 
popular radio show Duffy’s Tavern, starring the mispronouncing 
Archie, Ed Gardner. The story, a nonsensical, slapstick affair, 
supplies opnortnneaen for numerous screen stars to appear 
briefly, and there are some entertaining specialty acts. Objec. 
tionable, unnecessary drinking scenes take it out of the “Fam- 
a classification. Cast: Ed Gardner, Bing Crosby, Betty 
u 
Adu 





ton, Paulette Goddard. 
lis 14-18 8-14 


Diverting Diverting No 


George White’s Scandals— RKO-Radio. Direction, Felix E. 
Feist. Musical comedy of the Joan Davis variety, with a ro- 
mantic plot thread and many specialty acts of little merit. 
Cast: Joan Davis, Jack Haley, Phillip Terry, Gene Krupa, 
Ethel Smith. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre Mediocre No 


The Hidden Eye— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Rich- 
ard Whorf. A moderately interesting murder-mystery-melo- 
drama that plods on to a satisfactory, if not spectacular, ending. 
Unusual elements are the use of perfume to give the story a 
mysterious, Oriental quality, and a fine, intelligent Seeing-Eye 
dog. Cast: Edward Arnold, Frances Rafferty, Ray Collins, 








Paul Langton. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Possibly No 





Lady on the Train— Universal. Direction, Charles David. In 
this sophisticated murder mystery, confused action dominates 
characterization, logic, and credibility, as in the early French 
melodramas. The three +n seem out of place, and the acting 
of the entire cast is artificial and unconvincing. Cast: Deanna 
Durbin, Ralph Bellamy, David Bruce, George Coulouris. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Fair Not recommended No 





Jungle Captive— Universal. Direction, Harold Young. A 
morbid, distasteful horror melodrama in which a pseudo scien- 
tist steals an ape from the morgue and, by using transfusions 
from a young girl, not only brings it back to life but changes it 
into a human being. Cast: Otto Kruger, Amelita Ward, Phil 
Brown, Vicky Lane. 


Not recommended for anyone 





Penthouse Rhythm— Universal. Direction, Edward Cline. 
This story is without value, padded with some fairly amusing 
song-and-dance acts but confused in its direction. Cast: Kirby 
Grant, Lois Collier, Judy Clark, Edward Norris. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Waste of time No No 


Radio Stars on Parade—RKO-Radio. Direction, Leslie 
Goodwins. Various radio specialty acts fail to redeem this 
mediocre comedy, featuring Allan Carney and Wally Brown. 
Cast: Frances Langford, Truth or Consequences company, Skin- 
ry! Ennis and his band, the Town Criers. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Waste of time No No 








Three Strangers— Warner Brothers. Direction, Jean Negu- 
lesco. This weird drama, showing human emotion in the raw, 
has a complicated plot ending in tragedy. It is a sordid story 
motivated by the mysticism of a Chinese idol, by a belief in 
spiritualism—and even the Oxford Movement is involved! The 
roles are well cast, and the acting is convincing. Three strangers 
are brought together by fate and, in accordance with a legend 
attached to the idol, make certain wishes. The fulfillment of 
them leads to ruin. Cast: Sydney Greenstreet, Geraldine Fitz- 
gerald, Peter Lorre, Joan Lorring. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 


Uncle Harry—Universal. Direction, Robert Siodmak. This 
entertaining psychological murder melodrama is weakened by 
a confused ending. The settings are interesting, and the music 
emphasizes the mood. Based on the play by Thomas Job, the 
story tells of a man who for years has been dominated by two 
sisters, and of the sinister events that follow his budding ro- 
mance. Cast: George Sanders, Geraldine Fitzgerald, Ella 
Raines, Moyna Maggill. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Entertaining Not recommended No 
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Looking into Legislation 

| dean PEACE is now a reality! Nor is it a reality 

just for the immediate present. For the first 
time in the history of the world its leading nations 
have drafted a Charter to provide “adequate ma- 
chinery to insure international peace.” (These 
words have appeared on the National Congress 
legislation program ever since the Fulbright Reso- 
lution was passed by the House.) 

Before Congress recessed, both houses passed 
the Bretton Woods Agreements; the bill renewing 
and expanding the Trade Agreements Act; legisla- 
tion providing for U.S. participation in the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization ; reso- 
lutions asking for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Office of Education; and provisions for 
an Export-Import Bank. And finally, the Senate, 
by a vote of eighty-nine to two, ratified the United 
Nations Charter. All these bills needing the Presi- 
dent’s signature were signed. 

After the House (where appropriation bills orig- 
inate) refused to allot any additional money for 
the U.S. Office of Education, to permit the reor- 
ganization recommended by the late President 
Roosevelt and the Bureau of the Budget, the Sen- 
ate voted to appropriate an increase of $100,000 
(less than one sixth of the amount recommended 
to launch such reorganization), with the request 
that this sum be used to stress the needs of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. TheSenate also voted 
an additional $15,000 to be used for conferences— 
presumably to set up a Citizen’s Federal Commit- 
tee on Education. The president of the National 
Congress has been appointed by the Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator to serve on this committee. 
The House finally agreed to these appropriations. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry reported the Russell-Ellender school lunch 
bill, S.962, with some amendments, just before the 
recess, and the House Agriculture Committee re- 
ported the Flannagan bill, H.R.3370, earlier in 
the spring. H.R.3370 is somewhat different from 
S.962, but either bill is in line with the policy we 
advocate—a supervised program under school au- 
thorities, preserving state and local autonomy. 

Congress reconvened on September 5. Plans for 
reconversion and for forestalling widespread un- 
employment during the reconversion period were 
the first orders of business. Although the Na- 
tional Congress is supporting no specific bill to 
assure full employment, it realizes the necessity 
for such legislation in some form. If, as now esti- 
mated, there will be eight million unemployed by 
Christmas, it is obvious that the children of the 
unemployed will suffer unless steps are taken to 
provide jobs for all. 

—CATHERINE F. MCCLELLAN 
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Contributors 


HAROLD H. ANDERSON, formerly of the University of 
Iowa, is associate professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Having two children of his own, Dr, 
Anderson approaches the parent-child relationship on 
the basis of firsthand experience. His book Children in 
the Family is one of the most popular and valuable of 
its kind. Dr. Anderson’s daughter has just been award- 
ed a scholarship to a well-known eastern college; this 
augurs well for her father’s thesis that talent should be 
fostered, not forced. ‘ 


JAMES H. S. Bossarp, professor of sociology and di- 
rector of the William T. Carter Foundation for Child 
Helping at the University of Pennsylvania, is widely 
known for his contributions to the science of sociology, - 
Dr. Bossard has served as president of the Eastern ~ 
Sociological Society. His published works include the 
outstanding books Problems of Social Well-Being, Social — 
Change and Social Problems, and Marriage and the Child, 


JOSEPH K. Fousom, professor of sociology at Vassar 
College and chairman of the National Council of Parent 
Education, has recently returned from England, where 
he lectured extensively on parent education. He found 
the English greatly interested in what the United States 
is doing to foster home-school relations. Dr. Folsom 
has an international reputation for his several books on — 
marriage and family life and for his many articles in 
leading educational journals. 


GRACE LANGDON, specialist for the national program 
of nursery schools, parent education, and homemaking 
conducted under the WPA, is regarded the country 
over as an authority in these demanding fields. Her 
work not only is a huge undertaking in itself but alse 
entails much outside service in the various phases of 
family life education. Dr. Langdon lectures widely and 
is the author of Home Guidance for Young Children. 


BoNnARO W. OVERSTREET, author, poet, lecturer, and 
adult educator, has long been a favorite with parent- 
teacher readers. Her weekly page in the ‘‘Sunday Pic- 
ture News”’ of PM is today reprinted far and wide. Ace 
interpretation of the democratic spirit, Mrs. Over- 
street’s latest book, Freedom’s People, has been highly 
praised by educators, clergymen, and civic leaders. 


VIOLA THEMAN, formerly of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is now assistant professor of education at 
Northwestern University. Her studies are found fre- 
quently in educational and psychological journals of 
national importance. Dr. Theman is also a successful 
lecturer. She was one of the principal speakers at the 
recent reading and language conference sponsored by the 
National Congress and Northwestern University. 


LOUISE P. WOODCOCK, research worker and writer of 
note, taught for nine years in the nursery school of the 
Bureau of Educational Experiments and in 1934 was its 
codirector. Today she is research associate of the di- 
vision of studies and publications of this school, now 
called the Bank Street Schools. It is here that the ma- 
terial was gathered for her book Life and Ways of the 
Two-Year-Old. Social service and recreational work are 
included in her broad range of experience with children. 


The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible for this | 
month’s “‘P.T.A. Frontiers’: Mrs. Elizabeth Eli, correspond- ~ 


ing secretary, Nanakuli Parent-Teacher Association, and Mrs. 4 


Harold St. John, president, Hawaii Congress of Parents and — 
Teachers; and Mrs. J. J. Garland, president, California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


This month’s cover picture .... H. Armstrong Roberts 
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